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i Economical Tromsp 
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The obvious quality of a Chevrolet closed 

car makes instant appeal to the discrim- 

inating observer. 

Closer inspection discloses an interior of 

refinement and comfort. 

The engineering excellence and full 

equipment definitely establish it as a 

quality product. 

Nevertheless, being the world’s largest 

producer of high-grade closed cars we 

are akle to quote prices surprisingly low. 
> 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


With water-jacketed motor 
SUPERIOR Roadster $510 
SUPERIOR Touring 525 
SUPERIOR Utility ini 


Coupe - 
SUPERIOR Sedanette 850 
SUPERIOR Sedan - 860 


With copper-cooled motor 
Model M Roadster $580 
Model M Touring - 595 
Model M Utility 


Coupe - - 
Model ~ ) 
Model M Sedan 


Commercial Cars, with water-jacketed motor 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 

Utility Express Truck Chassis 
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NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


A Capital Hotel in the Capital City 


, I ‘HE New Willard isa step from the 
White House and as symbolic of 
Washington as the Executive Mansion 


itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel— 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


Pennsylvania Ave. & F St., Washington, D.C. 
L.M. Boomer, President Frank S, "Hight, Managing Director 


The Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia— 


under same management. 
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zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 
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Expected Is Happening. 


But What Next? 


r least all readers of 
A “Forbes” were prepared for 

what is now happening. In 
our issue of April 14 we printed 
“A Confidential Talk on the Busi- 
ness Outlook,” in which it was 
stated very plainly that the out- 
look was not quite so ideal as most 
business men were then sure it 
was. 

It was quite clear at that time 
that either the whooping-up car- 
nival then in progress would bring 
on premature collapse or a slow- 
ing down movement would quickly 
set in. 

This slowing down movement 
has set in. 


And this is the best thing that 
could have happened. 

So far the brakes have not been 
applied alarmingly tight. 

Nor is there adequate reason 
why they should be. 

The prospects, indeed, are dis- 
tinctly more reassuring than they 
were when optimism was unrea- 
sonably rampant. 

Such recessions in activity and 
prices as we have had have devel- 
oped only where they were really 
needed. 

The steel industry, for example, 
was entering a feverish, highly 
speculative condition, with pre- 
miums for quick delivery and ab- 
normally high prices for far-ahead 
contracts. What has happened has 
been the disappearance of these 
unhealthy premiums and a decided 
lull in placing contracts for distant 
shipment. The mills are just as 
busy as they ever were and have 
orders on hand to keep them fully 
employed for the greater part of 
the year. If the general business 
situation is intelligently handled, so 


that a continuance of good times - 


is assured, new orders doubtless 

will be placed long before orders 

now on the books are all filled. 
Apprehension has been greatest 


By B. C. Forbes 


over the labor outlook. Had the 
boom worked up during March 
continued, excited scrambling for 
workers would inevitably have de- 
veloped in many industries, with 
consequent forcing up of wages to 
untenable heights. More rational! 
conditions now ruling in most in- 
dustries have tended to check such 
excesses. Therefore, labor pros- 


' pects are much more satisfactory 


than they were two months ago. 

The cotton industry launched 
into an unprecedented boom, with 
consumption of raw _ material 
breaking all records and quotations 
soaring accordingly. A raw cot- 
ton famine was freely predicted. 
Buyers, however, shied at sharp 
advances in textile prices, ordering 
quieted down, mills curtailed their 
ordering of raw material and, in 
some instances, their operations, 
with the result that cotton quota- 
tions have relapsed some 20 per 
cent. and all talk of a famine has 
passed. But here, also, rational 
activity can be looked for if the 
general business situation is wisely 
handled. 





The Government’s action in stop- 
ping all public building operations, 
though widely criticised, was thor- 
oughly justified. Both materials 
and wages were climbing to im- 
possible levels. Since then quite a 
few important construction jobs 
have been either stopped or post- 
poned. Curtailment, however, has 
not yet gone far enough to bring 
down either materials or wages to 
a normal basis. 

Families in modest circumstances 
were becoming indignant over the 
boosting of sugar prices. The 
Government’s questionable attempt 
to close the New York Sugar Ex- 
change may have been inspired by 
political motives. Nevertheless, 
had nothing been done to prevent 
sugar from skyrocketing to dizzy 
prices, there might conceivably 
have been incited a widespread 
revolt, not only against buying 
sugar but against other commodi- 
ties and merchandise, a danger it 
was well not to court. 

Oil prices have been repeatedly 
reduced. The cause is no mystery; 

(Continued on page 220) 


td 


Fluctuations in Steel Orders 


A picture of monthly increases or decreases in orders on the books of the Steel 

Corporation is given by the above chart, especially drawn for “Forbes.” While the 

effect on total bookings was small, it is notable that the decrease of about 115,000 

tons in April was the first since last December and the most pronounced decline 
since February, 1922. 





‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 
By the Editor 


A man bounds into sudden 


It quite often happens. 
success, becomes obsessed by vanity, builds or buys a 
palace, spends a fortune on luxurious living—and then 


has to close up the palace. The latest example is Clar- 
ence Saunders, who founded the 


PALACES Piggly Wiggly stores, launched a 
ice MEN company, gathered in a lot of 
NAILED UP money, started building a million- 


dollar home, tried to fight Wall 
Street at its own game of speculating in stocks, gloried in 
having “cornered” his stock, lost out, and now makes this 
announcement concerning his palace now under con- 
struction, at Memphis: “Tomorrow I am going to nail 
up the place and lock the gates and leave it until I make 
the money to complete it in some other way. Some day 
I may finish it, and maybe I will not.” 

Charles M. Schwab kept his Riverside Drive palace 
closed tight for ten years after he got out of the United 
States Steel Corporation and before he succeeded in devel- 
oping his own Bethlehem Steel Company into a profitable 
enterprise. Probably in your own locality you know of 
instances of this kind. I was once walking through the 
National City Bank of New York with Mr. Vanderlip 
when we met a youngish man, of whom Mr. Vanderlip 
remarked: “He’s quite a smart fellow. But he has no 
business spending so much money on yachts and costly 
paintings at this stage, while he’s borrowing so much 
money from banks.” Sure enough, this same man, who 
went ahead and acquired both a country and city mansion, 
came a cropper during the recent hard times. 

It is better to leave palace-building until one is fairly 
well on in life. It is too risky while in the early, forma- 
tive stage no matter how rosy the prospects may seem. 


*x* * * 


Honesty and dishonesty cannot form a partnership. 
Britain has learned this as a consequence of having tried 
to enter and carry out trade relations with the gang now 
autocratically controlling Russia. The Bolshevist glories 

in destroying “capitalism” and capi- 


HONESTY AND talists, notwithstanding the painful 


— demonstration in Russia that with- 
BE PARTNERS out “capitalism” and capitalists there 


can be no thriving trade, no suc- 
cessful commerce, no comfortable existence of the prole- 
tariat, even. The attempt of the British Government, 
therefore, to carry on business with the fanatics obsessed 
by such notions was doomed to failure. You cannot mix 
oil and water. Washington’s course has been more in- 
telligent than London’s. Leave the Soviets alone. Let 
them flounder in the morass of their own making Let 
them sink deeper and deeper until they cry aloud to be 
saved from bitter destruction. Then, when that time 
comes, it may be possible to do business with a reawakened 
Russia. Meanwhile, any nation that tries to play with 
Russian fire may expect to be burned. 


A search for capital usually is one of the first steps in 
the search for success in business. Capital is the raw 
material of business, of success in establishing and up- 
building a business. Without capital no business enter- 

prise can be launched. A bewilder- 


HOW ing number of persons haven’t the 
a slightest notion of how to set about 
CAPITAL acquiring capital. The heartbreak- 


ing procession of individuals and 
letters that come to my office reveals this. The notion 
prevails all over the country that all that is necessary 
is to visit financial New York or write to some firm or 
other in Wall Street and get any amount of capital asked 
to finance any kind of an “idea,” good or bad, sound or 
crazy. 

Now, the hard reality is that more than ninety per- 
ons in every hundred who want capital never find it. 
\pparently level-headed, substantial men often come to 
New York in search of capital without having so much 
as turned a hand to .pave the way towards success. 
Let me offer this pointer; if acted upon it will save many 
men time, money and heartaches: 

Never come to New York in search of capital, or 
financing, without bringing a letter or letters of recom- 
mendation from the most influential local banker or 
bankers you know, letters addressed to the most influen- 
tial bankers your local banker or bankers do business 
with or know in New York. 

Let this also sink in: Unless those most familiar with 
you and your record and your plans have enough faith 
in you to furnish the first portion of the capital you seek, 
there is extremely little chance of your being able to 
induce strangers in New York or elsewhere to hand over 
any of their money to you. Before you can acquire outside 
capital, you must first acquire a real reputation for ability 
and dependability. If those who know you are unwilling to 
give you any of their money to play with, then depend 
upon it, legitimate firms in or out of Wall Street are 
most unlikely to do so. Success-building, like charity, 


should begin at home. 
* * * 


The employee who aspires to become a master must 
master his job. 

* * * 

“In this life you must learn to take the bad with the 
good and make the best of things, keeping, always, an 
optimistic heart.” So remarked Robert Dollar, now in his 
eightieth year, but still the very active directing head of 
the Dollar Steamship Company, with 
its fleet of almost forty ships and 
doing business with most parts of 
the world. When I began asking 
him questions about the much-dis- 
cussed hold-up perpetrated by Chinese soldier bandits, Mr. 
Dollar smiled, and then went on the say that at almost the 
very same spot a similar gang boarded a train he was 
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| riding on and demanded that they be served the best food 


on the train. The alarmed passengers hastily left the 
dining car, but Mr. Dollar, accustomed to the ways of the 
Chinese, sat more amused than alarmed and finished his 
meal. The very last time he was in China he found a 
soldier in charge of every ticket office of 700 miles of-the 
Pekin-Hankow Railroad, a general having installed his 
men to corral every penny paid for tickets. 

“Not long ago,” Mr. Dollar went on, “while one of our 
ships was 1,800 miles up the Yangtsze River, it was 
boarded by a lot of armed fellows who demanded $65,000. 
An American gunboat happened to be nearby, but when 
our captain talked with the commander they agreed that 
the only thing to do was to hand over the money—a lot 
of big guns overlooked the river at this point and could 
have sunk both ships in a jiffy.” 

One of the Oriental offices of the Dollar Line was at- 
tacked and looted so often that a dozen marines now sleep 
in it overnight. And the right number of quick-firing guns 
are kept on tap. \ 

When I remarked to Mr. Dollar that doing business in 
the Orient these days apparently was more exciting than 
profitable, he replied: “Things are a bit rocky out there 
just now, as the political situation is weak. But you can’t 
expect to have smooth sailing at all places at all times. We 
are doing business with other countries and other places 
where things are all right. . I long since learned to take the 
bad with the good and not to worry too much about the 
bad. If you just keep on the job and use the best way 
you can the brains God has given you, the average will 
work out all right in the long run. Why have I been able 
to keep in harness so many years? Between you and me, 
I think it is because I have always had a sense of humor. 
And I have always tried to ook on the bright side of 
things. Man alive, how could I feel pessimistic when I 
can look back and recall the time—less than forty years 
ago—when there were only four ships in the Pacific trade, 
four little things of twenty-five hundred tons. Why, the 
‘Robert Dollar,’ which sails out of San Franciso, alone has 
a greater tonnage than all the four put together. How 
many ships will be piying the Pacific Ocean forty years 
from now? And what will be the population of the United 
States then? The best way to get a line on the future is 
to compare it with progress in the past. When I do that— 
well do you blame me for being an optimist and for laying 
plans for very much bigger things in the future?” 

If a foot race was arranged for men in their eightieth 
year or more, I would back either Robert Dollar or 
George F. Baker, the veteran but still active banker of 
New York, to win it. 


x * x 
A swelled head constitutes too bulky baggage to be 


carried successfully. 
* * * 


Being a “regular fellow” has led to many irregularities. 
* * * 
Before it becomes refined—twenty-four carat—gold 
must first go through the fires. So must you and I. 
* * * 
Humility often betokens innate ability. 
~e Be. . 
One success-stimulating “ism,” optimism. 





Former vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corp., who will succeed Albert D. Lasker as Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. 


Germany continues to try to wriggle out of her obliga- 
tions. Her shameful watering of her currency was a 
dodge to wriggle out of her obligations. So has been her 
refusal to impose adequate taxes upon her rich and pow- 

erful capitalists. So, too, with each 


GERMANY and every reparation offer, includ- 
STILL : R 

TRYING ing the latest. So with her con- 
TO EVADE duct in the Ruhr. So, likewise, has 


been her ulterior motive in her re- 
peated attempts to set the Allies at one another’s throat. 
Germany didn’t want to admit that she either started the 
war or lost the war. The Kaiser resorted to evasion 
when Britain and others sought to stave off the declara- 
tion of war, and Germany has practised evasion ever since 
the war ended, beginning at Versailles and continuing 
until this moment. Is Germany repentant? Not one 
iota. Is Germany sorry? Yes—for herself only. Moral 
suasion proved unavailing when the Allies tried to induce 
her to live up to her treaty obligations. France has 
adopted tactics Germany can better understand. These 
tactics are calculated to bring Germany to her senses, and 
that before very long. | 

But, meanwhile, what a store of hate is being gen- 
erated ! 

If the human race hasn’t wisdom enough, foresight 
enough, to organize and maintain an effective League of 
Nations, another Frarico-German war will assuredly 
come. And, once the world is plunged into bloodshed, 
who can foretell when it will stop? That question is—or 
ought to be—much oh the mind and heart and conscience 
of those of us who have brought sons and daughters into 
the world. 

Have we not a duty to them? 

What is our duty to them? 

Is it enough simply to shrug our shoulders and do 
nothing else, save complacently and smugly thank God 
that our own skins promise to be safe? 

Parents, what of the future? 
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Kill the goose, and eggs cease. Labor leaders in 
the building industry would do well to recall this. They 
are going too far. They are riding for a fall. Here is 
a sample, supplied by E. S. Statler, who has just finished 

building a hotel in Buffalo—and 


A WORD TO much worse incidents have oc- 
BUILDING curred in New York and else- 
LABOR 

LEADERS where: 


Our new Buffalo hotel has been build- 
ing for two years, and I am glad that it 
is up. We began paying plasterers $8 a day on that job. Then 
they demanded $10 and we gave it to them, and then they followed 
this up by another $2, making $12 a day. The union restricted 
plasterers to a five-day week in Buffalo, but the men demanded 
work on Saturday. They got it at double time for overtime. Then 
they demanded to be put to work Sunday. We put them to work 
at double time for overtime. The plasterers got $48 for the two 
days’ overtime and earned $108 a week. Unskilled labor, which 
began at 30 cents an hour on the new hotel, is now receiving 75 
cents, an increase of 150 per cent. in two years. Building conditions 
to-day are worse than they ever have been. I believe that the 
peak of building is past. What I am afraid of is that other lines 
may be affected by the building situation. 


Building trade unions should keep in mind what hap- 
pened in San Francisco. During the last boom build- 
ing workers there became just as unreasonable as some 
building workers are becoming now at other places. The 
responsible citizens arose in a body, declared they would 
no longer submit to tyranny, announced that henceforth 
all building jobs would be thrown open to any and every 
building tradesman whether unionist or non-unionist; 
and the upshot was that, after an unsuccessful strike and 
fight by the union men, the whole city was put on an 
open shop basis, with an association of citizens empowered 
to see that fair play was meted out to both unionists and 
non-unionists, both owners and contractors. And this 
arrangement has proved successful all round—except to 
labor agitators of the fire-brand type. San Francisco 
now knows neither building unions nor union leaders. 

Let building trade leaders keep on as they have been 
going in various cities, and the open shop will come as 
sure as sunrise. 

Does labor realize this? 

Has labor forgotten what San Francisco did? 

Can’t labor see what the holding up of big construc- 
tion projects here, there, everywhere will lead to unless 
it changes its tactics? 

Gouging doesn’t pay for very long, labor will learn, 
perhaps bitterly. 

x * x 


The worst workers usually are the worst fault-finders. 

se @ 

At least half of our waking hours we spend at our daily 
duties. Why, then, not infuse as much happiness as pos- 
sible into the daily round? Why do so many men, es- 
pecially men who are filling responsible positions, wear a 

mask at business? Most of us do 


DON’T our best to make ourselves agreeable 
WEAR A . ; : 

MASK AT in our social circles. But how 
BUSINESS many of us exert ourselves to be 


equally agreeable and pleasant while 
we are at work? Is there any adequate reason why there 
should not be as much pleasantness and politeness intro- 
duced into the business world as there is in the social 
world? Most businesses to-day are conducted honorably. 
There should be no need, therefore, for gruffness, for 
brusqueness, for harshness. If we would only stop to 


think what miserable beings we would be had we no daily 





-the financial community. 
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E. E. Jones 


Of Bradford, Pa. who has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy on the Federal Farm Loan Board 
by President Harding. 


work to do, if we could only get it into our heads that our 
work is the best friend we have in the world, the thing 
that really gives life its savor and flavor, wouldn’t we be 
more disposed to go about it cheerfully, happily and with 
the utmost consideration for others? Life is short. 
Why not make the most of it and the best of it? We can- 
not do that if we do not learn to smile while we go about 
our daily duties. 

Let’s all strive to get more fun out of life than we have 
been wise enough to get heretofore. 

* * * 

Perspiration begets perspicacity. 

x x x 

This issue of ‘‘Forbes” contains answers by W. C. Durant 
to the first eleven of the fifty questions submitted to him 
by the editor of this publication. The statement made 
by Mr. Durant will interest a great many people, par- 
ticularly the 300,000 or more who 
have already become Durant stock- 
holders, the still greater num- 
ber who have been canvassed by 
the 1,500 or 2,000 -Durant stock 
salesmen, those connected with the automobile world, and 
It will be noted that Mr. 
Durant furnishes direct, specific information in reply to 
certain of the questions, but that he is less direct and 
specific and exact in his replies to others. “Forbes” is will- 
ing to let the questions and answers speak for themselves 
at this stage. 

But Mr. Durant has issued what he calls a “Consoli- 
dated balance sheet Durant Motors, Inc., and divisional 
companies, December 31, 1922,” which calls for very 
plain speaking in the public interest. The largest single 
“asset” given is “Participating contracts, $23,488,000.” 
(“Cash on hand and in banks” amounts to $579,585). 
Now, what does this huge figure of $23,488,000 consist 
of? How has Durant Motors acquired such an enormous 
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“asset”? Just what does it consist of? Let Mr. Durant 


tell you: 

Participating contracts——Your company has a contract to 
manufacture for and supply Star Motors, Inc., with all Star 
cars used by it for a period of twenty years, receiving in lieu 
of a fixed manufacturing profit a percentage of the profits 
resulting from distribution. Star Motors, Inc. is amply 
financed, and the contract, valued at $20,988,000, is ultra- 
conservative. 

Your company has a contract with Hayes-Hunt Corpora- 
tion, which (for no consideration other than a contract to 
purchase certain types of closed bodies) gives to it a per- 
centage of the profits as earned, payable in stock. This con- 
tract, valued at $2,500,000, is conservative. 


This means that Mr. Durant first formed Durant 
Motors, then formed Star Motors, and, as the boss of 
both, he proceeded to make a contract between them. 
Then, with a boldness rarely paralleled even in High 
Finance, he called this piece of paper worth $20,988,000. 
And into this balance sheet went this unique “asset,” 
created by a stroke of the pen. Was ever $20,000,000 
“made” so quickly in all financial history? It is con- 
ceivable that in course of the twenty years covered by 
the contract Durant Motors may get the estimated 
$20,988,000 out of it. But to capitalize this prospective 
profit right at the start and ask the public to regard it 
as a genuine asset to the tune of such an enormous sum 
is an amazing species of financiering. How much do 
you think Durant could borrow at any bank on this 
“asset”? 

Since Mr. Durant has so large an army of stock salesmen 
combing the country for the savings of working-class 
families, such financiering becomes a matter of national 
concern. Seriously, it stirs in. one a feeling of alarm 
that such financial tactics should be practiced by a man 
of Durant’s tremendous prominence. “Forbes” has always 
regarded Durant as honest, though far too: speculative. 
But this item alone in his balance sheet, not to mention 
some others, does not enhance our estimate of him. This 
we say in sorrow. But, taking seriously our sense of 
responsibility to the public, we feel that it must be said. 

It is to be hoped that by the time Mr. Durant issues 
another balance sheet he will be able to show sufficient 
real assets to make it possible for him to eliminate this 
extraordinary, faith-shaking one. 
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Sometimes we think a thing is so because we want it 
to be so. In my journeying through the country and 
also in my many talks with visitors from all parts of the 
continent I have gathered the very distinct impression that 
there has been and still is a steady 
advancement towards the establish- 
ment of more businesslike relations 
with Europe. The most convinc- 
ing evidence of the broader attitude 
now taken by the majority of Americans towards our in- 
ternational responsibilities and obligations is furnished 
by the following table summarizing the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to “dirt” farmers of the Middle West by 
the New York Evening Post: 


HOW FARMERS 
VIEW OUR 
RELATIONS TO 
OTHER NATIONS 


Non- 
Yes No committal 

(1) Are you in favor of America taking 

part in European affairs in any 

SEY hictceeeneddeank bonaeentas 65 20 6 
(2) Do you believe that America should 

take an active interest and part in 

stabilizing European affairs so that 

farmers may have a better world 

market and better prices for their 

RNR. svn oie 34d) 6 shoes ole en ainw 65 18 8 
(3) Are you in favor of Senator Borah’s 

proposal that America summon a 

world economic conference?........ 47 31 13 
(4) Do you believe that America should 

grant a credit to European nations for 

the purchase of American agricultural 

SEE bdbewisebeneentrensensean 50 33 8 
(5) Do you favor America joining the 

World Court with the stipulations 


named by Secretary Hughes?....... 54 20 17 
(6) Are you definitely interested in 

America’s foreign policy?........... 72 10 9 

_ The answers by States: 

BN 620 a deka cnemmcee eR sais on ceeids a 
Ns eiiek pach eeh dene 15 North Dakota............ 3 
SEE, cn cadebininne cas eee 2 
ere 11 pa 
ED fii dibkceen denen 7 Ws ehacibenssucoswns 91 


Does this not indicate clearly that the people of 
America now realize that our boasted “splendid” isolation 
is, in reality, rather miserable, unprofitable, unworthy 
isolation? What does this foreshadow? 

. ss 


To get there by and by, forget by-gones. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Business conditions tn the next six weeks will be what 
we make them—good or bad. 

* 2 4 

Building prices and wages invite, not prosperity, but a 
collapse. Over-reaching doesn’t pay. 

* * * 

It shouldn’t take much investigating by the Iron and 
Steel Institute to discover that the twelve-hour day 
should be abolished. 

e ¢ * 

Says Ford modestly: “I have the biggest job on earth.” 
The presidency of the United States wouldn’t, therefore, 
interest him, he says. Maybe! 

* * x 

Some auto compantes are to reduce their production 

speed limit. 
es 
If nobody goes to jail for the E. M. Fuller & Co. stoc 


failure it will prove the law a farce. 
oe 


“Australia Gives Up Public Ownership.” Many Ameri- 
cans should take notice. 


A week’s advertising for an office-boy in New York 
brought not one response. 
2° ¢ 6 


Prices look as if they might cease climbing. 
x * x 


“Vanderlip Wants Council to Run Our Foreign 
Affairs.” At least we need somebody to run them. 
* * x 


Don’t forget that stocks can go up as well as down. 
. ¢ ¢ 


Assassination by Soviets doesn’t disturb Russia. But 
assassination of a Soviet (in Switzerland) is a terrible 
crime, declares Russia. 

* * * 

When James A. Farrell speaks on shipping, listen. He’s 

a walking marine encyclopedia. 
* * * 

“Forbes” advised growers to take advantage of the 30- 
cent cotton market. Greed o’erleapt. itself in many in- 
stances; it now transpires. 

x * x 

There appears as much likelihood of deflation as 

inflation. 





“Brass- Tack” Psychology, 






with Industrial Applications 


Human Instincts—No Such Thing as a Normal Man— 
How to Size Up the Characteristics of an Employee 


GOOD deal is said nowadays 
A about psychology in industry. 

Often the word is used with 
little of clear meaning. But we all 
know there is such a thing as human 
nature; and psychology simply gives 
an account of how and why human 


By Horace G. Hoadley 


of Coburn & Hoadley. 


vantages if you are going to increase 
their interest in their work. 
McDougall gives strict scientific 
definitions of the different qualities 
of human nature. He refuses to 
admit to his list of instincts any in- 
herited impulse, unless it has a defi- 


pression upon people. McDougall 
calls this positive self-feeling. It 
makes us assert ourselves or show 
off. Or it gives us confidence. 

6. We have a greater or less feel- 
ing of submission when we are in the 
presence of a superior person. This 





nature acts as it does. 
Sometimes it seems impos- 
sible to tell how human nature 
will act under given circum- 
stances. Everybody we meet is 
different from everybody else, 
and at first it seems hopeless 
to find out where they are 
enough alike so that we can 
treat human nature scientifical- 
ly. But in the last forty 
years psychologists have made 
great progress. They have 
studied the way other animals, 
as well as men, naturally act 
(for we are all animals). 
For instance, even a mean- 
spirited cur will be angry if 
you take away his bone, and 
so will a man be angry if you 
prevent his doing what he 
naturally wants to do. We 
all know this, but when we 
study Anger in detail, as we 
see it in animals and children, 
as well as in grown men, and 
realize that it is perfectly 
natural, we see that it is worse 
than useless to make each 
other mad by standing in each 
other’s way, unless we have to. 
Suppose you go into a field 
where cows are grazing and 
lie on your back and once in a 
while make a peculiar noise. 
The animals will gather around 


nite way of expressing itself. Here 














Theory Standing on 
Both Feet 


MANUFACTURER wanted a 

glimpse of psychological theory 
with its feet on the ground. He 
wanted to know what industrialists 
could do if they took seriously the 
*teachings of such a man as 
William McDougall, of Harvard. 

So he got Horace G. Hoadley to 
take the “brass-tack” material and 
“schematize” it, as an advertising 
man would, imagining that he 
was addressing the upper fifty of 
the manufacturer’s superintend- 
ents, heads of departments, fore- 
men, and minor executives. 

We saw the result and straight- 
way induced Mr. Hoadley to put his 
material into a series of three 
articles for “Forbes.” 





*“Psychology,” by William McDougall (now pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University), New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1912; “Social Psychol- 
28), 7 ae McDougall, Boston, John W. Luce 

> Co., ‘ 














we may call negative self-feeling. 


We desire to subject ourselves 
to him, in certain ways. 

7. We have a tender feel- 
ing for anyone who is weak 
or dependent; it is the parental 
instinct, or like it. 

And then there are other 
industrially important instinc- 
tive desires, particularly : 

8. The desire to be in each 
other’s company. We may 
call it sociability. 

9. The desire to get some- 
thing (acquisition). 

10. The desire to make 
something (construction). 

To show this graphically 
we might make a list of these 
instincts, representing the in- 
tensity of each instinct in a 
normal man by the length of 
a horizontal line under the 
word, or words, describing the 
instinct. (Chart 1.) 

The psychologists have ac- 
complished something valuable 
if they have pointed out the 
fact that everybody is born 
with a greater or less degree 
of certain instincts which he 
may control and which he may 
change, but which he cannot 
get rid of even if he wants to. 

Some people say it is fool- 
ish to try to analyze human 
nature and study the. motives 


you at a safe distance and 

watch you. The psychologists ask 
why they do this. They agree, by the 
study of this and similar cases, that 
there is a deep-seated instinct of Curi- 
Osity, and that what is most likely to 
arouse it is something that is similar 
to what you know and yet is strik- 
ingly different from it. The cows 


had seen men, but they had never 
seen one who lay down in the field 
and made such noises, and they 
wanted to know more about him. 

A knowledge of the instinct of 
Curiosity in men has its practical ad- 


is his list of seven of the instinctive 
feelings or emotions and the cor- 
responding impulses or actions which 
our language has words to describe: 

1. We have fear and want to get 
away or hide. 

2. We are disgusted, say with a 
snake, and we want to repel the thing. 

3. Our wonder and curiosity are 
aroused by something we do not un- 
derstand. 

4. We are angry and want to 


fight. 
5. We desire to make an im- 


of men. They might not object to a 
scientist’s spending his time classify- 
ing the skeletons of minute animals, 
but they have seen people all their lives 
and dealt with them. They think they 
know about all there is to know of 
human nature, and are impatient of 
any attempt to go below the confused 
surface of humanity. Before the 
scientific age a rock was a rock. No- 
body really knew what it was made 
of. Even now some people do not 
know the difference between iron and 
steel. They call it all “iron.” But if 
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the designers of the Ford car had 
not known a great deal about the 
differences between various kinds of 
alloy steels, they could not have made 
a machine that would stand up so 
wonderfully under heavy loads. 

In some industrial establishments 
the various executives know a great 
deal of psychology, for they have de- 
voted much attention to personnel 
problems and have attained remark- 
able success in dealing with them. 
This is why refinements in the 
science and art of dealing with men 
are possible to them which are not 
possible to most executives. ; 

And I do not mean that a man is 
not really a student of psychology un- 
less he has read books on the subject. 
Many a foreman who has not made a 
systematic study of the science is a 
close observer of human nature and 
has drawn his own conclusions. He 
1s the man who can profit most by 
further study. 


Analyzing Instincts 


I believe that work in this direc- 
tion is very promising for the suc- 
cess of an industry. Just as we want 
to know all anybody can tell us of 
the materials and machines used in 
the business; so, of course, we want 
to know as much as we can of the 
minds of the people who run the 
machines, as well as of those who 
are higher up. 

It is true that there is no such thing 


as a normal man. We are all differ- . 


ent from him. But it is good to know, 
as nearly as possible, what a normal 
man would be, before taking up the 
case of John Smith. He is sure to 
be abnormal in a sense; but it is 
something, to start with, to know that 
he has these ten instincts in some 
form and degree. 

Let us try to illustrate the uses 
of such knowledge. This time repre- 
sent the normal intensity of each of 
these ten instincts by the lengths of 
faint horizontal lines. Then repre- 
sent the degree of the instincts that 
John Smith is supposed to have by 
the lengths of heavy horizontal lines, 








CHART 1 


Ten Instincts, Normal 


. Fear 
Disgust 
Curiosity 











Anger 





Positive Self-feeling, Self-assertion 





Negative Self-feeling, Submission 
Tender Emotion: 

Sociability 

Acquisition 
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10. Construction 























drawn on top of the faint lines, or 
on the faint lines extended. 

The principal things you have been 
able to find out about John Smith 
are that he is afraid to do anything 
if there is a chance of his getting 
hurt, also that he never objects to 
doing things which most men would 
call disagreeable. There is not much 
go-ahead to him, but he is always 
willing to do as he is told. He has 
very little mechanical ingenuity. 
With these facts we can mark Chart 
2 as shown: Much Fear; little Dis- 
gust; little Positive Self-feeling or 
aggressiveness; much Negative Self- 
feeling or submissiveness ; little Con- 
struction. 


Choosing the Right Job 


Smith is not now needed on the 
job he has been doing. Are there 
any possible openings for him? You 
can think of three: a helper around 
a dangerous machine; a wet, dirty 
job; and a place where, as a helper, 
he would have to be left alone and 
given some responsibility part of the 
time. Having thought over his in- 
stinctive qualities as indicated by the 
chart, you would have no hesitation 
in putting him on the wet, dirty job, 
where he would be contented and 
where it might be hard to keep any- 
bedy else steadily. He would not do 
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around the dangerous machine; and 
he does not have enough common 
sense for the job where he would be 
left alone part of the time. Prob- 
ably this is just the conclusion you 
would have come to without think- 
ing of psychology But, as in all 
work, you would be the more sure 
to do the right thing if you had gone 
at it systematically, asking yourself 
the most important questions about 
the man. 

Tom Reynolds is on a job where 
the stock varies and often gives 
trouble. Reynolds is a_ capable 
mechanic. He is ambitious and likes 
to show what he can do; but when 
the work goes wrong he flies off the 
handle. Once he threw up his job 
and he seems to be on the point of 
leaving again. These facts are 
recorded in Chart 3 by showing that 
he is very likely to get angry, that he 
is self-reliant and likes to be praised 
(Positive Self-feeling), and that he 
is strong in the instinct of Construc- 
tion. It is also noted that he does 
not like to be directed—Negative 
Self-feeling or submission is low. 


How Plan Aids Employee 


You are fortunate if you can keep 
his valuable services—as suggested 
by the analysis of his case—by find- 
ing for him some such opportunity 
as model making, in which success 
will depend upon his skill and in- 
dustry and desire to show his ability, 
and in which perhaps he can be left 
to himself, after having been shown 
what is required. 

Human nature is so complex that 
it is helpful to have some main quali- 
ties in mind in the attempt to analyze 
it, provided the list of qualities cor- 
responds to the actual structure of 
human nature in general. 

Realizing that Reynolds is proud 
(Positive Self-feeling strong), you 
are careful how you blame him for 
anything he does wrong; for you 
know the result may be angry re- 
sentment. You may see fit to do it 
by quoting, in an inoffensive way, the 

(Continued on page 217) 








CHART 2 
Instincts, John Smith 





1. Fear 
9» 


2. Disgust 


Curiosity 
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4. Anger 

5. Positive Self-feeling, Self-assertion 
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Negative Self-feeling, Submission 





Tender Emotion 
8. Sociability 
9. Acquisition 
10. Construction 
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CHART 3 
Instincts, Tom Reynolds 


Fear 





. Disgust 





Curiosity 





Anger 





Positive Self-feeling, Self-assertion 
Negative Self-feeling, Submission 
Tender Emotion 

Sociability 

Acquisition 

Construction 
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CHART 4 


Instincts, Nellie Brown 


Fear 





Disgust 





Curiosity 





Anger 





Positive Self-feeling, Self-assertion 





Negative Self-feeling, Submission 





Tender Emotion 





Sociability 
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“The Matter of Pay Never 
Bothered Me’—Kingsbury 


With Two College Degrees, President of Standard Oil of 
California Began in Overalls— “Oftener than Once,” He 
Says, “I Asked for a Change of Work, but I Have 

Never Asked for a Raise in Pay”’ 


DISON says that too many 
kK college men are afraid of 
dirt. 

It is perhaps significant that 
several of the most important in- 
dustrial prizes in America have 
been won lately by college mer 
who deliberately chose 
to wrestle with dirt and 
grime rather than with 
pens and pencils and 
ledgers. 

Gerard Swope, the re- 
cently elected president 
of the General Electric 
Company and a grad- 
uate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology, refused an office 
job for the sake of 
working in overalls. 

Harry B. Thayer, 
who succeeded Theo- 
dore N. Vail as presi- 
dent of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, started in the 
office of the Western 
Electric Company, with 
a college diploma 
tucked away among his 
few belongings; but he 
persisted in ducking in- 
to the factory at every 
opportunity, and it was 
the practical knowledge 
he thus gained among 
the machinery which 
fitted him for the great- 
est job in the telephone 
world to-day. 

Charles B. Seger, now 
president of the mam- 
moth United States 
Rubber Company, was 
an expert accountant on the Har- 
riman railroads, but he contrived 
to foresake his stool very often to 
lend a hand in freight yards and 
elsewhere where the rough-and- 
tumble of the actual moving of 
traffic was going on; with the re- 
sult that he mastered transporta- 
tion and, later, management, in- 
stead of being content to master 
only the figures resulting from 


By B. C. Forbes 


railroading. 

Charles E. Mitchell, now presi- 
dent of the largest financial instt- 
tution in America, graduated from 
college with the highest honors 
and began with an office job, but 
he saw that the best way to quai- 





Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


ify for greater responsibilities was 
to get into the workshop and fac- 
tory where neither hands nor col- 
lars could be kept clean. 

Thomas E. Wilson was a clerk 
in a very comfortable railway of- 
fice in Chicago when one of his 
seniors turned down a job at the 
stockyards because he didn’t like 
the terrible smells and the mud 
and the dirt there. Wilson volun- 





teered to face the smells and the 
mud and the dirt; then he didn’t 
stay at his desk at the stockyards 
but voluntarily went out and took 
part in the rough work in the 
yards. He climbed to the presi- 
dency of the company, Nelson 
Morris & Company, and 
now heads Wilson & 
Company. 

The directors of the 
American International 
Corporation, when 
Chairman Frank A. 
Vanderlip and President 
Charles A. Stone re- 
signed recently, selected 
as head of the enter- 
prise Matthew C. Brush, 
the man who made Hog 
Island the greatest ship- 
building plant during 
the war. When asked 
to undertake that task, 
Brush consented on 
condition that he be al- 
lowed to apply for a job, 
in the regular way, as 
an ordinary workman, 
and be given time to 
work obscurely in the 
ranks before taking 
hold of the helm. 

Kenneth R. Kings- 
bury, although owning 
two college degrees, not 
only didn’t shrink from 
donning overalls and 
firing boilers at an oil 
pumping station, but 
even accepted a cut in 
his pay from $75 to $50 
a month and refused to 
quit under all sorts of 
discouragements. and 
long years of small pay. When 
promotion did start it came so 
rapidly that he rose from the 
Standard Oil ranks to a Standard 
Oil vice-presidency in ten years 
and to the presidency of the same 
company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, a few years 
later, becoming, as a matter of 
fact, the youngest Standard Oil 
president in history, at forty-three. 
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Instead of having Kingsbury 
talk, suppose we let his record talk 
for him. 

Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury’s 
father was connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in the 
trafic end, all his life. When 
Kenneth was ten years old, the 
family moved from Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was born on Jan. 
22, 1876, to Orange, N. J. From 
the Newark Academy he entered 
Princeton and graduated when 
only twenty. His youthful ambi- 
tion was to become a mining engi- 
neer. So he took a course at the 
Columbia University School of 
Mines. 

On graduating, he went straight 
to Idaho. Already young Ken 
Kingsbury had developed a faculty 
for friend-making which 


cared to tackle such work. Kings- 
bury said to himself, “The super- 
intendent, not being a college man, 
probably hasn’t much use for 
‘educated guys,’ and he doesn’t 
think for a moment that I'll take 
him up. But I will.” He wired 
the superintendent accordingly. 
The college-bred youth had 
started in the oil business on the 
ground floor, so to speak. He was 
now sentenced to a gruelling test 
even lower down. He was dis- 
patched, in early Summer, to a 
pumping station near Hancock, 
Maryland. Arriving there, he was 
sent down to the boiler room, di- 
rected to a short-handled shovel, a 
half-ton coal truck, and told that 
his job was to push this truck into 
the coal bin, load it up, trundle it 
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got a little ahead of the consump- 
tion of the coal. The night shift 
had to be undertaken just as often 
as the day shift. 

This pumping station crew con- 
sisted of an engineer, a telegraph 
operator, two firemen and a 
gauger. The telegraph operator 
was a kid of about fifteen, son of 
the telegraph superintendent for 
that division of the company’s ter- 
ritory, and he kept chiding Kings- 
bury as to why he didn’t educate 
himself sufficiently to become a 
telegraph operator and earn $75 a 
month instead of the $60 he was 
drawing as a fireman! The boy 
also emphasized the toughness of 
Kingsbury’s job in contrast with 
his own. 

For two months, during the heat 

of mid-summer and the ter- 





rific heat of the dingy fire- 





was to play a part in help- 
ing to shape his career. One 
of his mining school chums 
had a wealthy father whe 


talked of giving his son a I 


start in life by purchasing 
an Idaho mine for him. 
Kingsbury was to superin- 
tend operations. But at the 
last moment the father re- 
fused to pay the price de- 
manded. Kingsbury, how- 
ever, found other mining 
engineering work. 

The serious sickness of 
his father brought Kenneth 
home before the end of the 
year. Again a friendship he 
had formed molded his 
course. This friend told 
him that he was intimate 
with one of the superin- 
tendents of the pipe line of 
a Standard Oil concern and 
that he would speak to him 
about giving Kenneth a job. 








Attention, Young Men! 


F THERE BE, as some old-school 

leaders complain, a widespread 
disposition among the young men 
of this generation to avoid jobs call- 
ing for hard work and sweat in 
greasy tasks; and if, also, there be 
truth in the charge that most young 
men to-day lack sufficient patience 
and stick-to-it-iveness, then the life 
story of K. R. Kingsbury should be 
laid before young men in every 
part of the country. Kingsbury 
himself doesn’t go in for moraliz- 
ing, but any young man who can- 
not find a useful, helpful moral in 
Kingsbury’s career may set himself 
down as hopeless.—The Editor. 


house, young Kingsbury 
(literally) bent his back to 
this twelve-hour slavery 
daily. Worst of all, he 
could see no future flowing 
from such work. He was 
learning nothing new. A 
hardened common laborer 
was capable of doing the 
job as well as he could. So 
Kingsbury decided to seek 
a more promising opening. 

Down he went to the tel- 
egraph office to wire the 
superintendent to that ef- 
fect. When he entered the 
telegraph office, the oper- 
ator greeted him _ with, 
“Hello, Ken, here’s a mes- 
sage I have just taken over 
the wire for you.” 

The telegram was from 
the superintendent and 
asked Kingsbury to report 
to Hancock, for construc- 














Christmas brought a tele- 
gram, and on December 27, 
1897, he started work with the 
Southern Pipe Line Company, at 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

One glance at the work was 
enough to tell him that it wouldn’t 
entail any mental strain or call for 
the use of higher mathematics or 
any of the scientific learning 
which had earned him his mining 
degree. A new pipe line was be- 
ing laid, and the task assigned 
Kingsbury was to count the pieces 
of pipe as they were unloaded 
from the railway freight car to the 
company’s trucks. The pay was 
$60 a month. 

After a year or so, he received 
word from the _ superintendent 
that the construction work having 
been finished, so was the job. The 
superintendent added that he had 
nothing else suitable to offer, but 
mentioned that he could give him 
a job as fireman at one of the 
pumping stations if Kingsbury 


back to the front of the boilers 
and keep shovelling in enough coal 
to keep the three boilers going at 
a steam pressure of 125 pounds all 
the time. 

The mouths of the furnaces be- 
ing awkwardly low, the shovel 
handle awkwardly short, and Ken- 
neth Kingsbury awkwardly tall, it 
was a back-racking, body-sweat- 
ing, nerve-wearing operation, es- 
pecially as the pressure never 
dropped a point below the pre- 
scribed level without bringing a 
shrill whistle from the engineer, 
followed by a yell, “What the 
h is the matter with the steam 
pressure?” This incessant battle 
against the steam gauge had to be 
kept up twelve hours a day and 
seven days a week, regardless of 
Sundays or holidays. Nor was 
half-an-hour allowed for break- 
fast or dinner or supper. Meal- 
time was any time the shovelling 





tion work on pipe lines. 

“That,” says Mr. Kings- 
bury reminiscently, “is the nearest 
I ever came to losing my connec- 
tion with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.” 

After a spell as time-keeper, 
etc., with a construction gang, the 
young engineer was sent to a 
pumping station near Lancaster, 
Pa., as a gauger. This work con- 
sisted of keeping a very close and 
exact tally of the amount of oil 
pumped into and out of this sta- 
tion. As each station notified the 
next just how much oil was being 
dispatched through the line to it, 
it was thus possible to detect at 
once whether the line was leaking 
and whether the flow was being 
tampered with in any way what- 
soever. 

Here again it was a case of 
work twelve hours a day, Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays, with 
no time off to eat. The work, 
however, was not particularly 
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arduous, the pay was better, $75 a 
month, and Kingsbury contrived 
to find time to follow the kid’s 
advice; he learned telegraphy. 

Circumstances again dealt 
young Kingsbury a disheartening 
blow. After two years of gaug- 
ing, he was told that operations 
were to be shut down and that, 
as he was the newest man on the 
job, he was to be the first to go. 
It was cold comfort to be assured 
that efforts would be made to 
locate the discharged men else- 
where. 

As before, Kingsbury had culti- 
vated many friendships. From a 
friendly source he received a tip 
that there was vacant a $50-a- 
month job at 26 Broadway, the 
famous headquarters of Standard 
Oil. Kingsbury promptly investi- 
gated. He landed the position, in 
the accounting department. Still 
there was no scope for using 
either his college-acquired scien- 
tific knowledge or the sternly 
practical knowledge he had gath- 
ered at pumping stations and 
working with construction gangs. 
It took him more than a year to 
earn—or, at least, receive—a $5 
monthly increase in pay. 

“Yes,” Mr. Kingsbury admitted 
to me, “there were times when I 
questiqned rather seriously 
whether a college education was 
worth anything, after all.” 

After a pause, he added, “But I 
was determined to stick to the oil 
business and, if possible, to Stand- 
ard Oil, for I reasoned that I had 
thrown in my lot, such as it was, 
with a great industry and a great 
company, where there was plenty 
of roadway to be traveled before 
nearing the top. 


Never Asked for Raise 


“Of course, I didn’t like being 
chained to a set of books all day. 
Frankly, I was very dissatisfied. 
I wanted to get closer to actual 
operations. I wasn’t backward at 
telling those about me that I was 
eager to get a change of work. 

“No, it wasn’t the slimness of 
the pay that worried me. I had 
known what it was to start at $60 
a month and go to $75 a month 
and then back to $50. This expe- 
rience wasn’t exactly thrilling, but 
I never, either then or since, let 
the matter of pay bother me. 
Oftener than once I asked for a 
change of work, but I never once, in 


my whole life, asked for a raise in 


pay.” 

Once again a friendship he had 
made helped young Kingsbury to 
get a step nearer his goal. The 
father of one of his college mates 
was one of the heads of the sales 
department at 26 Broadway. And 


the son readily gave him a letter 
of introduction. Kingsbury well 
knew, however, that this official 
was very religious, extremely 
strict about young men’s habits, 
and terribly stern. It was not 
without fear and trembling that 
Kingsbury approached him to be 
subjected to the “third degree.” 
This followed: 

“You would like to get into the 
sales end of the business?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell me what your experience 
has been.” 

Kingsbury did. 

“Have you any bad habits?” 

“Well, Mr. , some people 
call smoking a bad habit. I 
smoke.” : 

“I call it a bad habit.” 

The ambitious but crushed 
youth reached for his hat and 
started toward the door. 





Cold Water but No Cold Feet 


“Wait a minute! Have you got 
any other bad habits? Do you use 
liquors ?” 

“Yes, sir; at times I take a 
drink, but never during business 
hours and never to excess—and I 
never touch it at home because 
my father wouldn’t think of al- 
lowing it into the house.” 

“That’s all. If I want you, [li 
send for you.” 

Greatly to Kingsbury’s aston- 
ishment, the official summoned 
him to Reading, Pa., as a sales- 
man. Within two months, he was 
brought back to New York and told 
to go to work in the sales division 
of the specialty department, which 
handled a bewildering assortment 
of by-products. But the instani 
he encountered the manager of 
the department, Kingsbury real- 
ized that he was not welcome, that 
this gentleman didn’t relish having 
a raw salesman forced on him by 
a superior. 

Trouble was thus precipitated. 
The sales manager wanted to 
sidetrack Kingsbury to bookkeep- 
ing. Kingsbury countered by say- 
ing, rather firmly, that he under- 
stood he was going to be a sales- 
man. This disgruntled him. With- 
out attempting to conceal his an- 
noyance, the manager reached 
over, handed the young man a 
price book and dismissed him with 
these words: 

“Here’s a price book. Your ter- 
ritory will be on the other side 
of the Hudson River, from Fort 
Lee to the end of Staten Island. 
Go over and try it—but I don’t 
believe you can make good. 

Instead of allowing this douche 
of cold water to give him cold 
feet, Kingsbury regarded it as a 
challenge. Crossing on the ferry 
boat, he diligently looked through 
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the price book. Precious few of 
the products were familiar to him, 
As he spotted one item, however, 
which explained itself, namely, 
“undertakers’ candles,” he imme. 
diately said to himself, “I'll start 
by concentrating on undertakers’ 
candles.” 

Boarding the first street car 
that came along, he walked to the 
front and took a seat where he 
could watch the store signs. Pres. 
ently an undertaker’s establish- 
ment came into sight. 

“What’s your price to-day on 
4-14’s?” asked the undertaker. 

The confused novice, not being 
familiar with the different sizes of 
undertakers’ candles—in fact, he 
had never heard sizes described— 
began fumbling through the book 
for the quotation. He couldn't 
find it. 

“Maybe I can find it for you,” 
remarked the undertaker, reach- 
ing for the price list. “You haven't 
had much experience in this line 
yet?” 

The embryo salesman confessed 
that this was his very first call on 
a customer, in this line. 

.The undertaker gave an order 
for twenty-five cases. 

Kingsbury walked out  over- 
joyed. He would show that sales 
manager whether he could sell 
goods or not. This starter would 
give the manager an inkling of the 
stuff his new man was made of. 


Methods That Win 


As Kingsbury subsequently 
learned, this prompt booking of a 
substantial order did make a good 


impression. 
But—here’s where the joke 
comes in—of all the business 


booked by Kingsbury during the 
two years he held this job, the 
bill for this undertaker’s candles 
was the only one that never was 
paid! 

Kingsbury, however, drummed 
up a lot of new business which 
did pay. This was the first posi- 
tion which afforded him scope for 
initiative. If that price book was 
mostly Greek to him the first day, 
he quickly mastered it. He did 
more. If the company didn’t man- 
ufacture a thing for which Kings- 
bury found there was a market, he 
addressed himself to meeting the 
situation. 

Here is one illustration of his 
enterprise, originality, and re- 
sourcefulness. 

A large “grease” plant in his 
territory didn’t buy any raw ma- 
terials from Standard Oil, despite 
many past efforts by Standard Oil 
salesmen. Kingsbury became 
friendly with the high-ups and 
learned that they didn’t buy 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Organized Business Knowledge 
How a Manufacturer | 
Maps Out Marketing Policy 


Which of Four Great Channels of Marketing Will He 
Choose?—The Important Functions of the Jobber 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.S.C., LL. D. 


ARKET analysis starts with 
M the product itself. It is not 
preaching ethics to say that 
our product must be right; it is 
merely stating a sound business 


axiom. No plan of sales and 
advertising, however cleverly 
devised or however well exe- 
cuted, can succeed for long in 
getting the public to buy an 
inferior article or one that does 
not accomplish the purpose it 
is represented as being able 
to accomplish. Yet every 
year hundreds of companies 
will spring up, do business for 
a while and die out because 
their product is inferior in 
make or utility, or because it 
has not been developed 
thoroughly before being placed 
on the market, or because a 
mistake has been made in 
gauging the demand for such 
a contrivance. The product 
ought to be put through a 
rigid inquisition, and, if it 
cannot give a good account of 
itself, the time is not yet ripe 
for placing it on the market. 

When the product is able 
to pass a stiff examination, we 
are ready for the next step, 
reaching the consumer. The 
study of the product has re- 
sulted in two things: it has 
helped in the selection of the 
most effective selling points, 
and these in turn aid in the 
selection of methods of reach- 
ing the market. 


The two major methods of 


appealing to a market are 
personal salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. But of far greater 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


A manufacturer’s first task after 
assuring himself of the value of 
his product is to evolve a selling 
policy. To do this he may have a 
hundred difficult questions to 








The Best Advice 
on Marketing 


HE best advice that has been 

offered to golf duffers on the 
art of putting,” says Dean Johnson, 
“is probably the succinct state- 
ment of a well-known professional, 
‘There’s the hole. Here’s the ball. 
Hit it... Sound counsel, this, be- 
cause of its very obviousness. It 
digs down to fundamentals and 
fundamentals can stand emphasis. 

“We can use the same funda- 
mental rule for marketing goods— 
‘There’s the consumer. Here’s the 
product. Reach him.’ That is the 
whole problem, all in eight words. 

“But no golf professional would 
draw a good salary if he stopped 
with this single admonition. We 
must know what kind of a ball to 
use; what clubs to carry; where to 
use them to the best advantage; 
and many, many other fundamen- 
tals, as every golfer knows. Our 
marketing problem is no simpler, 
even if it, too, can be summed up 
in eight words.” 




















ticular conditions and the partic- 
ular product. 
means 
channels, the fixing of prices and 
terms, deciding upon the question 


Marketing policy 
the selecting of sales 


of whether to use the mail 
or salesmen to influence 
buyers, choosing between 
sales in bulk or in contain- 
ers. It also includes such 
problems as credit, price 
maintenance, advertising, 
exclusive agencies, and 
guarantee. Marketing pro- 
cedure includes organizing 
the activities of the sales 
force, the advertising, the 
securing of dealer co-opera- 
tion, obtaining distribution 
and co-ordinating the pro- 
duction, selling, and adver- 
tising activities. 

Before a manufacturer 
can start to work on his 
marketing policy or proce- 
dure it is necessary that he 
make a study of both com- 
petition and demand. He 
should know how many 
manufacturers there are 
with whom he will compete 
4nd what methods they use. 
He should be acquainted 
with their advertising and 
sales plans. He should 
know, too, whether they 
make any special offers to 
the trade, whether they are 
popular or unpopular, ag- 
gressive or lax, and how 
firmly they are entrenched 
in the field. 

In studying the demand 
he needs to know whether 
or not it is affected by style. 


importance than the expression of the 
selling idea is the selling idea 
itseli—in other words, the plan 
behind the selling. Back of the 
talk of the salesman and behind 
the message in the advertising is 
a world of study, planning, and 
thought without which an attempt 
to sell in any manner will not be 
successful. 








answer, and upon the solution of 
them he bases his selection of ad- 
vertising or personal salesmanship 
—possibly both. The result of his 
findings has enabled him to select 
the manner in which he will 
market his goods. 

Marketing policies and proce- 
dures do not come ready-made. 
Each one must be built to fit par- 


Is it seasonable or permanent? Is 
it natural or must it be forced? 
Is it developed or undeveloped? 
What is the location of the de- 
mand—national, territorial, local, 
county, town or city? What is 
the source of the demand—men, 
women, or children? What is 
their average purchase; when do 
they buy; how often do they buy; 
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what is their average income; and 
what is the probable total amount 
of the demand? 

Having answered these points 
he is now ready to make a study 
of how he can best reach the con- 
sumer and to lay down definite 
marketing policies and procedure. 
He has four great channels of 
marketing from which to choose. 
He may sell direct to consumer or 
the general public through sales- 
men, by mail, or through his own 
retail stores. The second plan 
which he may adopt is to sell 
direct to retailers, including de- 
partment stores, chain stores, mail 
order houses, and he may reach 
these either by salesmen or by 
mail. 

The third channel is to sell to 
jobbers or wholesalers. His goods 
may be distributed to any desired 
class of retailers by jobbers who 
operate locally, sectionally, or 
nationally, or they may be distrib- 
uted through selected jobbers 
having exclusive agencies in re- 
stricted territories. 

The last channel is to sell by 
special representatives, who in 
turn may sell to jobbers, retailers 
or consumers. Such special repre- 


sentatives are manufacturers’ 
agents, commission men, and 
brokers. 


Few Manufacturers Sell at Retail 


It has been found that trade 
custom has practically no influence 
on the method of distribution. 
One manufacturer of aluminum 
ware may sell only to jobbers; 
another may sell direct to re- 
tailers; a third may use the mails; 
and a fourth may send canvassers 
from house to house. Only a close 
analysis of the situation and all 
the factors involved can determine 
which procedure is the most ad- 
vantageous for any particular 
manufacturer to adopt. Each of 
the methods has certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Manufacturers as a rule do not 
care to establish a chain of stores. 
Manufacturing and retailing are 
distinct activities. Most manufac- 
turers feel that they can use their 
capital to greater advantage in ex- 
tending their manufacturing facil- 
ities than by going in for retailing, 
and unless a manufacturer sells in 
his own stores exclusively the 
mere fact that he operates one or 
more stores of his own will have 
a bad effect on independent deal- 
ers to whom he must look as the 
chief outlet for his goods. There 
are relatively. few manufacturers’ 
chains and it is seldom that a new 
one is established. 

Any trade channel may usually 
be reached either by salesmen or 
by mail matter and advertising. 


But a market cannot be cultivated 
by the use of sales letters and ad- 
vertising alone. At the outset 
this method would probably pro- 
duce few orders. There are, of 
course, commodities so widely 
known and widely advertised that 
the manufacturers have been able 
to dispense with salesmen and rely 
on jobbers sending in their orders 
by mail as a result of dealer and 
consumer demand. Food products 
that sell over and over again to 
the same consumers are the main 
commodities in this class. Mail 
order selling at wholesale is not 
unusual. There are a few nation- 
ally known jobbing houses who do 
business by means of catalogs and 
mail orders. Some smaller whole- 
salers operate in the same way 
and there are some manufacturers 
who sell direct by mail, but com- 
paratively few. 


Personal Selling Brings Best Results 


When the mail order method is 
used to appeal to retailers, the 
manufacturer or jobber must 
usually offer a price inducement if 
he is to compete successfully 
against those manufacturers 
whose representatives personally 
solicit the trade. Selling by mail 
to dealers has its limitations, but 
when it is used as a supplementary 
selling method its possibilities are 
great. However, a manufacturer 
who is making a single product 
which is to sell at a low price can- 
not hope to build up a large 
volume of sales to consumers if 
he depends entirely on mail order 
methods. Neither can this method 
ordinarily be applied to the sale of 
articles requiring a rather large 
outlay of money or requiring a 
technical knowledge for installa- 
tion or upkeep. The backbone of 
most marketing plans is the power 
of personal selling and a large part 
of this selling is directed not to 
the consumers but to jobbers or 
middlemen who intervene between 
manufacturer and buyer. 


e 


Function of the Middleman 


Most people know jobbers only 
by hearsay. They are the “middle- 
men” and what we hear about 
them is seldom favorable. They 
are popularly supposed to clutter 
up the channels of distribution, 
making an unnecessary and costly 
link in the chain from maker to 
buyer. No glimpse at the field of 
marketing would be complete 
without making clear just what 
the middleman or jobber does for 
manufacturer, retailer, and con- 
sumer. 

A jobber’s chief field of useful- 
ness is in connection with re- 


tailers who stock a large variety 
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of goods. He serves the retaile 
when the retailer’s yearly pur. 
chase of each kind of goods i 
small. Some examples are line; 
like groceries, dry goods, hard. 
ware, and drugs. Not all of these 
goods are sold wholly through 
jobbers, nor are these the only 
lines in which the jobber main- 
tains an important position. But 
it is in these fields that his posi- 
tion is most clearly defined. 

The pay a jobber receives for his 
work is comparatively small, 
While accurate statistics are not 
available to show the gross profit 
he makes on all lines of goods, it 
is estimated that it is not very 
much in excess of 15 per cent. Oui 
of this he has expenses for con- 
ducting his business; he must earn 
a return on the capital he has in- 
vested and still have something 
left, if he is to continue to run the 
risk of his enterprise. Most job- 
bers consider themselves for- 
tunate if they make a net profit of 
3 per cent. 

Because of this extra 15 per 
cent. we must not believe that the 
jobber’s compensation is in addi- 
tion to the price the consumer 
pays. The services the jobbers 
render must be done by some onc. 
If there were no jobbers, manu- 
facturers or retailers would have 
to perform the functions of job- 
bers and be paid just as the jobber 
is paid. 





Overhead Expenses Reduced 


The jobber provides almost a 
ready-made market for a manu- 
facturer, and many manufac- 
turers, particularly the small ones, 
find it a great deal more eco- 
nomical to use the jobber’s service 
than to attempt to reach their 
market without his help. He 
offers to the manufacturer a 
ready-made sales force. For ex- 
ample, there are approximately 
300,000 food retailers in the United 
States. Thousands of jobbers’ 
salesmen are calling on them at 
regular intervals. If a manufac- 
turer of a breakfast food, let us 
say, attempted to sell direct to all 
the retail stores, I believe it would 
be safe to say that he would need 
500 or more salesmen. On the 
other hand, if he marketed his 
product through jobbers, he would 
probably need only fifty men to 
call on the jobbing trade. Fur- 
thermore, because of the small 
purchases that retailers would 
make, a manufacturer could not 
afford to call on the smaller deal- 
ers, for it is quite possible that 
the cost of making the call would 
be greater than the profit from the 
small amount of goods sold. 

Retailers to-day are learning 
the advantages of keeping their 
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stocks at a minimum to insure 
rapid turnover. But they must 
have some assurance that they cai 
urchase frequently and in small 
quantities. If this same manufac- 
turer of food products just men- 
tioned were selling direct, it would 
mean that in order to satisfy this 
desire on the part of the retailers, 
he would have to establish ware- 
houses or else maintain a stock in 
public warehouses at many points 
to insure quick delivery. 

The jobber also relieves the 
manufacturer of the problem of 
credit. A manufacturer carrying 
the accounts of thousands of re- 
tailers must assume considerable 
expense for bookkeeping, collect- 
ing and other overhead charges 
which cannot be avoided when this 
plan is used. His credit risks and 
accounting expenses when he is 
dealing through a jobber are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Jobber Well Entrenched 


Now let us view the jobber’s 
functions from the standpoint of 
the retailer for a moment. Here 
we have a retailer with approx- 
imately 1,000 different articles on 
his shelves manufactured by 
almost as many different concerns. 
Suppose, for example, that all the 
food product jobbers went out of 
existence tonight. Can you im- 
agine what would happen? 

To say the least, the retailer 
would find it exceedingly difficult 
to keep complete stocks. Another 
real obstacle would be the con- 
stant re-ordering from many man- 
ufacturers to build up his stocks 
as they diminish. He would be 
called upon by hordes of salesmen 
from manufacturers, each striving 
to get him to stock large quan- 
tities of their products, which 
would probably result in his hav- 
ing a very unbalanced stock. But 
by far the greatest problem that 
he would have would be the cur- 
tailment of credit arrangements, 
for the jobber is often the re- 
tailer’s banker. The jobber serves 
the consumer in that he permits 
the existence of the convenient 
neighborhood store. He provides 
an economical method of market- 
ing for a manufacturer which 
helps to keep down prices, and he 
encourages the sale of quality 
goods at minimum prices. 

While any change that may be 
noticeable in the status of the job- 
ber may be attributed to the de- 
sire of manufacturers or retailers 
to retain for themselves the job- 
ber’s profit, it is due more largely 
to the many things that have hap- 
pened in late years to alter 
marketing methods. There has 
been a desire on the part of all fac- 
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tors in trade to shorten the chain 
of distribution. The tendency 
toward direct selling must be ex- 
pected to increase, but the jobber’s 
place in industry is well en- 
trenched and he will continue to 
serve manufacturer, retailer, and 
consumer alike for many years to 
come. 

The other aids to marketing are 
not so well known, nor are they as 
much used. The chief reason for 
the activity of most of these 
special distributors such as fac- 
tors, sales agents, and brokers, is 
trade custom. Still another im- 
portant reason for this method of 
distributing is found when the 
manufacturer’s capital is limited. 
Just as the jobber is frequently 
the retailer’s banker, so do these 
factors finance the manufacturer. 

They discharge a useful func- 
tion when the output of a plant is 
small and the market is scattered 
and relatively thin. A manufac- 
turer of a food specialty may not 
be able to finance sales even to 
wholesale grocers. A merchan- 
dise broker, who is handling sev- 
eral non-competing lines, may be 


found to take on the manufac- 
turer’s product and sell it to 
wholesale grocers. He is carrying 
other lines at a low cost and he 
can afford to add a comparatively 
non-profitable new line, which 
may develop into a big seller. 

Ordinarily, the goods do not 
pass through the hands of these 
special agents, although some of 
them maintain warehouses, deliver 
the goods, send out bills and col- 
lect, assuming the functions of 
traders. 

Just which method of distribu- 
tion is best for a manufacturer to 
adopt can be decided only after a 
study of the situation has been 
made. Good judgment based on 
the results of this study will dic- 
tate the particular manner in 
which a product can best be 
marketed in order to obtain max- 
imum distribution at minimum 
cost. Then the problems of 
marketing procedure begin. 


This is the fifth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson, who is recognized 
as the foremost business educator in 
America. 


Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes” Searching Questions 


HE most ambitious venture launched in America 
fj during the last two years is Durant Motors, Inc., 

with its many subsidiary and affiliated and di- 
visional, etcetera, companies, fathered by W. C. Durant. 

Not only so, but by having turned loose an army of be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 stock salesmen, Durant has rounded 
up a larger number of stockholders than any other cor- 
poration, industrial or railroad, in America. And his am- 
bition is to capture at least 1,000,000 Durant stockholders 
by and by. 

More. Mr. Durant has hatched the idea of becoming 
the creator of a bank with more capital than any other 
bank or trust company in the United States, $45,000,000 
of it. He wants 300,000 individuals each to pay $150 for 


one share of stock in his proposed gigantic banking 
scheme, ; 


In view of the colossal magnitude of Durant’s actual 
and prospective operations, and in view, more particularly, 
of the unprecedented number of persons of modest means 
whose savings he és taking over, “Forbes” quizzed Durant 
on various phases of his affairs, some of which had 
aroused grave doubts concerning their soundness, and the 
upshot was that Durant agreed to answer any question 
submitted to him by the editor of “Forbes.” 


A list of fifty questions was drawn up. 


The answers to the first eleven questions, as compiled 
and furnished personally by Mr. Durant, follow: 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 


I am submitting herewith my 
replies to your questions 1 to 11 
inclusive, which I shall be pleased 
to have you publish as written. 
Answers to other questions will 
be handed you shortly. 


Question 1. I gathered from you 
that when you were retired 
from the presidency of General 
Motors at the end of 1920 you re- 


ceived less than $10 a share for your 
General Motors stock, which left 
you “stripped” of every dollar you 
possessed and very considerably in 
debt. That being the case, how 
were you in position to subscribe 
for Durant Motors, Inc., stock less 
than six weeks later? 

Answer: You are right in this 
instance; I did receive less than 
$10 per share, but have never been 
able to figure out just why my 
stock, taken over by certain in- 
dividuals, was valued at $9.50 a 
share, when these same individ- 
uals six months prior to that time 
considered it proper and wise to 
purchase for the General Motors 
Corporation from Messrs. Ball 
Bros., of Muncie, Ind., 150,000 
shares of General Motors common 
at $30 a share, asking and ac- 
cepting (for the benefit of the 
company) my endorsement on 
notes for FOUR MILLION FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS given in 
payment for same. With respect 
to the subscription at the time of 
the incorporation, it was just a 
case of a man thoroughly, com- 
pletely and artistically “stripped” 
being helped out by a good friend 
who made the subscription in my 
name and received the stock when 
issued. 

Question 2. How much Durant 

Motors, Inc., stock did you sub- 

scribe for? 


Answer: shows 


The record 


W. C. Durant 


that 6,193 shares were subscribed 
in my name. 


Question 3. What price did you 
pay for it? 


Answer: The party who sub- 
scribed in my name paid $10 a 
share, the same as all other sub- 
scribers to the original offering. 
In this connection you might be 
interested in reviewing a copy of 
the letter sent to sixty-seven of 
my friends and acquaintances on 
Jan. 11, 1921, which produced the 
funds which made Durant Motors, 
Inc., possible, with special refer- 
ence to paragraph two: 


Dear Sir :— 

While I am not ready just at this 
time to make the announcement, it 
will probably not surprise you to 
know that I am still interested and 
a firm believer in the motor indus- 
try, and that I am organizing a 
company, controlled by myself and 
several of my good friends, which 


will be in active operation August 
1, 1921 a 

_ I cannot go into details regard- 
ing the corporation at this time 
other than to say that it will bear 
the name of Durant Motors, Inc., 
with one kind of stock, with every 
subscriber to the initial offering 
upon exactly the same basis as to 
price, with no commission, bonuses 
or reservations to myself or asso- 
ciates issued for experience, ability 
or past performance. 

Durant Motors, Inc., will be in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, with an author- 
ized capital of 1,000,000 shares (no 
par value), 500,000 shares constitut- 
ing the initial offering. I shall be 
pleased to have you with me and 
will accept your subscription to the 
extent of shares, or any part 
thereof, at $10 per share, payable 
upon delivery of the permanent cer- 
tificates—on or about March Ist 
next. 

It is understood that subscribers 
to the initial offering (which car- 
ries with it certain advantages as to 
price) will waive the usual rights 
of subscription with respect to any 
further offerings made during the 
year 1921. 

A line from you indicating the 
amount of your subscription (if 
any) will be quite sufficient, with 
no obligation of any kind or de- 
scription upon you to accept this 
invitation. 
yours, 


Very truly 
W. C. DURANT. 


Question 4. How much Durant 
Motors, Inc., stock has the Durant 
Corporation already sold and how 
much does it propose to sell? 


Answer: The Durant Corpora- 
tion contracted to sell 600,000 
shares of. Durant Motors, Inc., 
stock and completed the contract 
on December 31, 1922. You might 
be interested to know that under 
the terms of the contract Durant 
Motors, Inc., receives every dollar 
realized from the sale of this stock 
less the actual selling expenses. 
The Durant Corporation since 

(Continued on page 223) 
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25 Largest Banks 
in America—1914 and 1923 


” § Comparison of Deposits of Leading Institutions Reveals 


al 
y, 
nS 
nt 
d HE twenty-five  iargest 
io banks in the United States, 
whose total deposits in 
” 1914 aggregated $2,620,000,000, to- 
day show deposits of over $6,785,- 
000,000. 
Thus, in the nine years of vicis- 
d situdes between these two dates, 


during which the world passed 
through the most violent cata- 
clysm of history, and during which 
America passed through the 
greatest boom and reaction of its 
existence, with tremendous bank- 
ing inflation, deflation, and sound 
recovery, the net outcome is that 
the total deposits of these twen- 
ty-five representative big banks 
are now more than two and a half 
; times what they were at the out- 
‘ set. ; 
; It is fair to assume that this 
% growth measures the sound, basic 
expansion that has occurred in 
i American commerce and industry 
§ during this nine-year period. The 
k underlying development of busi- 
4 ness enterprise in the United 


By John Oakwood 


States, aside from the special in- 
fluences of the war and post-war 
disturbances superimposed on the 
normal course of events, has been 
of such a character as to demand 
vastly expanded banking facilities. 
The above figures are a reflection 
of this fact. 

Taking banking as a_ whole, 
there were in 1914, some 26,800 
banks in the United States with 
aggregate deposits of about $19,- 
000,000,000. . 


Changes Among the Leaders 


To-day there are more than 31,- 
000 banks in the country, with 
total deposits of about $38,000,- 
000,000. 

Table I gives the twenty-five 
banks that topped the list, in point 
of deposits, of the banks in the 
country in 1914. The average de- 
posits for the twenty-five was 
then about $100,000,000. 

Table II gives the twenty-five 
leading banks in 1923. These lists 


Marked Advance in the Strength of Western Banking 


are made up from the point of 
view of size of the deposit item. 
Several banks that appear in the 
1914 list are not in the 1923 list, 
either having disappeared, by 
name, through consolidation with 
others, or else not having main- 
tained sufficient relative growth in 
deposits to keep pace and remain 
among the twenty-five biggest 
banks. There is also a consider- 
able shift in the ranking of the 
banks that appear in both lists. 
The averdge deposits for the 
twenty-five 1923 banks is $270,000,- 
000, as compared with $100,000,- 
000 in 1914. Part of this expan- 
sion among the leading twenty- 
five is due to consolidations and 
absorptions, a movement particu- 
larly marked among the larger 
city banks, so that the ratio of de- 
posit growth in the leading banks 
here listed is slightly greater than 
for banking as a whole. The 
major factor in the expansion, 
however, is the growth of the na- 
tion’s business and the commen- 








TABLE I 
1914 


. National City Bank, New York 
. Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


| 25 Largest Banks in the United States 





. Continental & Com’l Nat’l Bank, Chicago 
Bankers Trust Co., New York.......... 
. National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Chase National Bank, New York........ 
. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York.. 
. First National Bank, New York........ 
. First National Bank, Chicago........... 
10. Central Trust Co., New York........... 
11. National Park Bank, New York......... 


WOONAn PWN 


12. Hanover National Bank, New York..... 
13. Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
14. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, N. Y.. 
15. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston.......... 
16. National Shawmut Bank, Boston....... 
17. Corn Exchange Bank, New York....... 
18. Equitable Trust Co., New York......... 
19. First National Bank, Boston............ 


21. United States Trust Co., New York.... 
22. Columbia Trust Co., New York......... 
23. Union Trust Co., New York.......... . 
. Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
25. First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago... 





NS 
b 





20. American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. 





Compared from Point of View of Deposits 
TABLE II 
1923 

Deposits . Deposits 

walk $260,700,000 1. National City Bank, New York......... $756,700,000 

ee 211,100,000 2. Guaranty Trust Co., New York......... 491,900,000 
155,700,009 3. Chase National Bank, New York....... 466,300,000 
140,400,000 4. Nat’l Bank of Commerce, New York.... 426,600,000 
134,100,000 5. Continental & Com’l Bank, Chicago.... 379,800,000 
126,200,000 6. First National Bank, New York........ 325,200,000 
115,300,000 7. Bankers Trust Co., New York.......... 312,100,000 
108,800,000 8. Equitable Trust Co., New York......... 270,500,000 
108,100,000 9. Irving National Bank, New York....... 262,900,000 
103,400,000 10. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 252,200,000 
102,700,000 11. Bank of Manhattan Co., New York.... 240,300,000 
98,400,000 12. Central Union Trust Co., New York.... 239,100,000 
93,900,000 13. First National Bank, Chicago........... 231,800,000 
89,200,000 14. Bank of Italy, San Francisco............ 229,800,000 
87,100,000 15. Union Trust Co., Cleveland............. 224,300,000 
86,900,000 16. Corn Exchange Bank, New York....... 214,100,000 
82,200,000 17. Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 179,000,000 
75,500,000 18. First National Bank, Boston........... 175,500,000 
75,500,000 19. Hanover National Bank, New York..... 170,100,000 
63,400,000 20. National Park Bank, New York........ 167,800,000 
62,900,000 21. Security Trust & Sav’s B’k, Los Angeles 163,000,000 
62,200,000 22. New York Trust Co., New York........ 160,100,000 
60,200,000 23. Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland......... 155,300,000 
58,700,000 24. American Exchange Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 153,600,000 
57,500,000 25. National Shawmut Bank, Boston....... 137,400,000 

$2,620,100,000 BT ichin tin dertiea ivcieeenitihe  acieeaaehe 
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surate enlargement of banking 
facilities. The total wealth of the 
country in 1914 was estimated at 
$187,700,000,000; present wealth 
has been put at $350,000,000,000, 
‘and business to-day is done on a 
larger scale and at a more rapid 
rate, demanding greater recourse 
to banking facilities. 

Almost equally interesting with 
this comparison of deposits, is a 
comparison of the geographical 
location of the biggest banks in 
1914 and 1923. Needless to say, 
there was no change in New 
York’s predominant position as 
having the majority of the big 
banks, being credited with seven- 
teen of the twenty-five in 1923 as 
in 1914. 

Some significant changes, how- 
ever, are reflected in respect to 
Western banking. In 1914 only 
one Western city, Chicago, ap- 
peared in the list. In the 1923 
tabulation, there are represented 
no less than four Western cities, 
while the Eastern centers are cut 
down from three to two, by the 
loss of Philadelphia. These facts 
are brought out in Table III. 

In 1914 the three Eastern cities, 
New York, Boston, and Philadei- 
phia, had twenty-one of the twen- 
ty-five banks; the West, repre- 
sented by Chicago, had but four. 
In 1923 the East, due to losses by 
Boston and Philadelphia, had only 
nineteen of the biggest banks, 
while the West had six, gains by 
the other Western cities more 
than making up for Chicago’s loss 
of two. 

Consistent with this gain in the 
prominence of Western cities in 
the list, is the increase in the ratio 
of Western deposits to the whole. 

In 1914, the four Western banks 
listed contributed deposits of 
$415,200,000, or 15.8 per cent. of 
the total. 

In 1923, the six Western banks 
listed had deposits of $1,384,000,- 
000, or 20.3 per cent. of the whole. 

In other words, the stronger 
position of Western banking in 
the list is due to actual increase in 
relative banking strength, and not 
merely to a dividing up of existing 
honors among more banks. 

Many other data confirm this 
indication of an advance in the 








TABLE Ill 
Distribution of Twenty-five Largest 


1914 1923 
New York 17 
Boston . 
Philadelphia 
0 a 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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: q Better Letters 








The Atte 
UR letters are signed adver- 
tisements deserving good 
display to help the copy. It does 
not take much thought to dictate 
paragraphs, tabulations, and clos- 
ings that will look well in type and 
make the message more forceful 
and readable. 

And, in some letters a deliberate 
use of a Postscript adds to its 
strength because the unusual line 
or two below the signature has a 
greater attention value. 

A danger lies in not using the 
“P. S.” in a natural way, as one 
would in an afterthought. Mere- 
ly a bold statement disconnected 
from the thought of the letter is 
not sensible. 

But suppose your letter would 
read smoother without detailed 
instructions of some kind, then a 
Postscript could very well be 
planned to read, for instance— 
“We advise you to mark the pack- 
age, etc., etc.” Or, a sales letter 
that must stress a closing date can 
say, “Kindly do not ask us to ex- 
tend our offer beyond May—be- 


tion Value of a “P. S.” 


cause, etc., etc.” 

One of the best uses of a Post- 
script was in a mail-order letter 
selling cigars, reading, “It occurs 
to me to urge you again to try a 
‘smoke on me.’ Don’t fear to 
break the package. That is my 
way of selling.” Readers have a 
way of skimming through a letter, 
missing the very idea of such a 
plan. This “P. S.” made sure the 
cigars were opened and tried, by 
fixing attention on those import- 
ant two lines. 

To get the best attention a “P. 
S.” should not be too long. Make 
it a short afterthought and then 
it is subtle and effective because it 
is natural. 

The most important part of a 
woman’s social letter is the Post- 
script; it seems to say “I almost 
forgot the very thing I am writ- 
ing about.” 

Our business letters can be 
planned around this human trait, 
giving us another way to insure 
the reading of a vital part of our 
message. 








strength of Western banking rela- 
tive to national finance as a whole. 
An instance is found in compara- 
tive Federal Reserve bank statis- 
tics. In 1914, the total resources 
of the Eastern Reserve banks 
located in cities in the list 
amounted to $133,600,000. In 1923, 
the total was $2,429,400,000, or 
eighteen times the former figure. 
The 1914 total for the Western 
Federal Reserve Districts com- 
prised in the list was $76,400,000. 
The 1923 Western total is $1,795,- 
100,000, or over twenty-three 
times the 1914 total. 

The evidence might be multi- 
plied showing, not, of course, that 
the nation’s financial center of 
gravity is moving away from New 
York and going West, but un- 
doubtedly that the banking struc- 
ture is tending to become better 
balanced in respect to the business 
needs of the nation as a whole. 
This movement undoubtedly in 
large part is due to the influence 
of the Federal Reserve System in 
bringing about a more equable dis- 
tribution of the nation’s banking 
power, as it was intended by its 


founders it should do. The growth 
of Western banking means a 
larger degree of financial self- 
sufficiency with less dependence 
upon New York and other Eastern 
money centers. 

These figures, therefore, indi- 
cate a trend towards a sounder, 
better distributed, more stable and 
more efficient banking structure 
for the nation. 





The Politest Man 


HE politest man has been dis- 

covered. He was hurrying 
along the street the other night, 
when another man, also in violent 
haste, rushed out of a doorway, 
and the two collided with great 
force. The second man looked 
mad, while the polite man, taking 
off his hat, said: “My dear sir, ! 
don’t know which of us is to blame 
for this violent encounter, but [ 
am in too great a hurry to inves- 
tigate. If I ran into you, I beg 
your pardon; if you ran into me, 
don’t mention it.” And he tore 
away with redoubled speed.—The 
Efficiency Magazine. 
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Starting Anew at 41 


How a Misplaced Man Made a Place for Himself 


‘| \ HIS is a story of a man who 
found himself. 
We breed horses and 


cattle with special knowledge as 
to their uses and we make ma- 
chines with appreciation of ex- 
actly how and where we are to 
employ them to the best advan- 
tage, but the children that we 
raise we leave as a rule to find 
their own way in the world. In 
their gropings many of them 
never know or reach the place for 
which by nature they are best 
fitted. 

Robert Crane was 41 when he 
decided he had to map out a new 
course. He wasn’t a failure and 
he wasn’t a success. He ~ 


By Richard Spillane 


coming a luminary. He simply 
knew that the law is the applica- 
tion of sound business principles 
and that his business experience 
was broader and more detailed 
than that of many men he knew 
in the profession. 

He went to the law school and 
explained his mission. The man 
at the desk listened to him patient- 
ly but shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but you’re too 
old. You are past 41, as you say. 
You would, at the earliest possible 
date of admission to the bar, be 
44. You are set in your ways, I 
should judge. That is bad. The 
young man is flexible. It would 


“Yes,” said Crane, “but I’m told 
I am too old.” 

“You are not,” the gentleman 
declared. “If you entered the 
class you'd devote yourself to the 
work. Your mind is mature. You 
wouldn’t scatter your energies 
and fritter away your time as do 
many of the young men. If you 
are determined to become a law- 
yer do not let anyone dissuade 
you. Don’t let anyone make you 
believe you are too old to study 
law. No one is.” 

Then the speaker left the room. 

“Would you kindly tell me who 
that gentleman is?” Crane in- 
quired of the man at the desk. 

“That’s Professor 











might go on as he had been 
for twenty years or more 
but in the end he wouldn’t 
be anywhere in particular, 
financially or otherwise. 
And if he had to go hunting 
a job, who would hire him, 
who would want a man of 
41 who hadn’t achieved any- 
thing? He made a fair liv- 
ing, but there was nothing 
stable or cumulative to 
what he was doing. The 
chances were that instead 
of making progress he 
would drop back. 








Crane. 


40. 


LOT OF MEN have studied the 
»* problem that worried Robert 
They make up the great 
army of misplaced men. There are 
more of them than you know,” says 
Spillane. | 

“It is hard, desperately hard to 
begin over again,” Crane told Spil- 
lane, “‘especially when you are past 
Nothing is so difficult as be- 
ginning, but it is never too late to 
begin.” 


head of the law _ school,” 
was the answer. 

“Well,” said Crane, “that 
settles it. I’m going to be- 
come a law student.” 

And he did. But there 
were many times in the 
next few years when he had 
reason to regret it. He paid 
$200 a year tuition fee. 
Law books cost $50 or more. 
That may not seem much 
to-day but it meant much to 
him then. He was free- 
lancing as a real estate 
broker, negotiating the pur- 
chase or sale of properties 











A lot of men have studied 





the problem that worried 
Robert Crane. They make up the 
great army of misplaced mer. 
There are more of them than you 
know. 

He had some experience in real 
estate, some in insurance, some in 
advertising, some in other lines, 
for he was a sort of handy man 
with a broad acquaintance. He 
was shrewd, adaptable, depend- 
able, and clear-headed. But he was 
he was 41—past 41—and that was 
a heavy handicap for a man with- 
out capital, a man who had scat- 
tered his efforts for years and 
never had a real plan in life or fol- 
lowed a definite course. 

In reading over a daily paper he 
came upon an advertisement an- 
nouncing the opening in a short 
time of a new class in a law school. 
Like thousands of others he had 
an inclination toward the law. 
Worried about his general outlook, 
he began to ask himself if he had 
any chance of success if he studied 
law. He had no illusions regard- 
ing his ability, no dreams of be- 


be necessary, in addition to three 
years of study, for you to have a 
certain period of training in a law 
office. You tell me you have not 
enough capital to devote all your 
time to study; that you would 
have to give part of your effort to 
work in other lines to support 
yourself. I am sorry, but you are 
too old to take up the study of 
law.” 

“But if Iam willing to take the 
chance and pay for my tuition, 
why not let me?” Crane inquired. 

“The difference is in the result,” 
was the answer. “We cannot 
afford to waste your time and 
ours.” 

Crane proved he had one legal 
qualification. He argued the mat- 
ter vigorously with the man at 
the desk and still was arguing 
when a gentleman from another 


‘room entered, stopped and listened 


to what he was saying. 

When Crane finished the gen- 
tleman asked him if he was apply- 
ing for admission to the law class. 


and getting a commission 
on such deals as he put through. 
Sometimes in the midst of a trans- 
action he had to leave the business 
affairs “in the air” and rush to the 
class room. This happened so 
often that it worried him seriously 
and he found it difficult to concen- 
trate either on business or law 
studies. 

He has taken desk room in a law 
office, was entered as the lawyers’ 
clerk and had filed a clerkship cer- 
tificate. Within four months he 
found that he couldn’t make a liv- 
ing and attend all the lectures. 
Thereupon he had himself entered 
as a special student; so that such 
lessons as he missed he might take 
up at other times. This helped a 
little but only a little. 

Sickness in his family kept him 
home three weeks of his first year. 
This had to be made up the second 
year. Then, in addition to his 


money woes and all his other em- 
barrassments, his eyes began to 
trouble him. He was told he must 
stop all reading or the results 
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would be serious. He ceased read- 
ing but not studying. For six 
months his sister read to him 
regularly day and night. 

Those two years as a law stu- 
dent were the most trying of his 
life. He didn’t earn enough from 
his business deals to cover his ex- 
penses, and had to borrow on his 
life insurance. But never did he 
let anyone know of his financial 
troubles. If anything, the second 
year was harder than the first. 

Then came the day in June, 1907, 
for the Bar examination. His 
nerves by this time were badly 
worn. He passed, but he didn’t 
know it until a month later. Then 
he was a lawyer, duly commis- 
sioned to practise law, but he was 
nearly 44 years old, without a 
client, without much of his real 
estate business left and almost at 
the end of his financial resources. 

He might have borrowed money 
from friends but he didn’t. He 
thought the whole thing out. For 
a lawyer to borrow money, smali 
money, is fatal to his reputation 
sooner or later. Sink or swim, he 
determined to do no borrowing 
and also to let nothing interfere 
with his practice of law. He 
rented a room adjoining the quar- 
ters of a lawyer friend and sent 
notices out that he had “moved” 
his law office to the new location. 
Some persons probably thought 
that he had been a lawyer for 
years; but there were others, and 
this was most embarrassing, who 
never seemed to consider him a 
lawyer but persisted in remember- 
ing him as a real estate negotiator 
or insurance broker or newspaper 
handy man. 


Wins Uphill Struggle 


In that first year Crane had a 
gross income of less than $1,000. 
There were occasions when he 
hardly had a dollar to rub against 
another. Once the landlord's 
agent came in to know why the 
$10 a month rent was in arrears. 
It happened that a gentleman 
who owed $35 to Crane was pres- 
ent, and, suddenly remembering 
the indebtedness, paid the $35 to 
the lawyer. The landlord’s agent 
got his $10 and apologized for 
bothering Crane. 

While he was desperately short 
of money there were several occa- 
sions when, representing clients in 
realty deals, agents who remem- 
bered him as a real estate nego- 
tiator offered to split commissions 
with him. He refused. “I’m not 
in real estate,” he told them. “I’m 
a lawyer and retained by one side 
to this transaction.” That kept 
his purse lean then but later fat- 
tened it. Some men who practice 


SPARKS 


HEN a man begins think- 
ing in terms of the 
common good he finds 


that many personal sacrifices must 
be made. If, however, he finds joy 
in thinking in those terms, his per- 
sonal sacrifices will yield their own 
kind of happiness. 

* * * 

One time James M. Dodge, the 
former president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
calculated the value of different 
grades of education by comparing 
the earning capacities of common 
laborers, shop apprentices, trained 
men, trade school graduates and 
technical school graduates. 

The money value was taken to 
be that sum which at 5 per cent. 
interest would yield an income 
equal to that being received as a 
salary. 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 
He found the education of g 
common laborer worth $10,200, 
that of the shop apprentice, $15. 
800; that of the trade school grad- 
uate, $25,000, and that of the tech- 
nical school graduate $43,000. 
With these figures before you 
you will be able to figure out your 
own value and the value of your 


education. 
x * * 


“Most of the mistakes in busi- 
ness,” says Lord Leverhulme, “are 
made by arrangements entered into 
after dinner.” 

* ¢ & 


The man who lets prejudice close 
his mind has done all that is neces- 
sary to qualify for admittance to 
the Old Folks’ Home. The open- 
minded man is young no matter 


. what year he was born. 








law make the mistake of doing 
other things on the side. 

It wasn’t until his third year 
that Crane was relieved of finan- 
cial embarrassment, and then it 
wasn’t through his earnings as a 
lawyer. A tontine policy on which 
he had borrowed liberally came 
due netting him $2,000. 

At last he was free. He put the 
$2,000 in bank and felt like a man 
of wealth. 

It’s wonderful what $2,000 in 
bank will do to a man who has 
been hard pressed for years. 
Crane felt that now he was secure. 
He was. He had a confidence 
through that bank balance that he 
never had known before. From 
that day to this his rise has been 
steady, his income increasing, and 
his business broadening each year. 

What is his income now? Oh, 
$20,000 a year or so, net. He rarely 
appears in court. He isn’t an 
orator. He doesn’t pretend to be 
anything but a clear-headed law- 
yer with a lot of business experi- 
ence and common sense. 

He says he is an office lawyer 
and he is. If there is anything in 
his career that will hearten others 
or point the way for them out of 
what seems to be a cul de sac he 
will be pleased indeed. 

“The man who has passed the 
meridian of life and hasn’t found 
himself,” he says, “is heavily han- 
dicapped. There are two lines of 
endeavor in which gray hair is an 
asset. Those lines are medicine 
and the law. 

“Only one lawyer encouraged 
me to take up the law. He was a 
southerner. ‘Go to it,’ he said. 
“You have the right ideals.’ Every- 


one else I consulted endeavored to 
dissuade me. Some _ lawyers 
seemed to look upon me as an- 
other possible competitor entering 
their field. The greatest dis- 
couragement I got was from some 
men to whom I had been helpful 
in turning thousands of dollars of 
legal business. ‘It’s folly,’ they 
told me. ‘You’re doing pretty 
well,’ 


No Business Overcrowded 


“I haven’t fooled myself. I 
never allowed myself to believe 
for years that I was anything but 
a beginner. I appreciated my lim- 
itations in everything. 

“One of the first things I de- 
termined to do was to look upon 
the law as a profession, not a busi- 
ness. I never have had a differ- 
ence over a bill for services since 
I have been a lawyer. One of the 
pieces of advice I would’ -give to 
young lawyers—in fact to every- 
one—is, ‘Do a little bit more than 
you are paid to do.’ 

“No business, no profession is 
overcrowded with talent. I, who 
claim no talent, appreciate this 
fact. There is room, plenty of 
room and opportunity for the 
plain man of application and sound 
principles. But he must be sound 
and he must be a worker. 

“There are many misplaced men 
in the world. It is hard, desper- 
ately hard to begin over again, 
especially when you are past 40. 
Nothing is so difficult as beginning 
but it never is too late to begin. 
To that, and what one of the poets 
said about ‘a hard beginning mak- 
ing a good ending,’ I can testify.” 
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Where Motor Industry Stands 
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= with Inv 
i ith the Inventor 
ch- 
‘| Improvements Rarely Come from Outsiders—Some Big 
0 ‘ © 
= Changes Yet to Come; But Little Betterments Go 
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plies are able to persuade 
some of their patrons that 
they need things which the 
car manufacturer does not 
think the average car 
owner will need badly 
enough to justify parting 
with the price for them. 
That sounds a good deal 
as if we had reached the end 
of development and prog- 
ress; as if the inventor in 
reality played no useful or 





taining an open-minded and unprejudiced board 
of super-technicians whose functions shall be 
the analyzing, perfecting, developing and patent- 
ing of all inventions presented to it which may 
be of real benefit to mankind (not merely our 
own nationals), and if, and when, such inven- 
tions shall receive this board’s stamp of ap- 
proval, then the co-functioning financial board 
shall launch such improvement upon the sea of 
opportunity—hurt whom it may, or benefit whom 
it will! 


In this article, M. C. Krarup discusses the 
situation with regard to inventions and inven- 
tors in the motor industry, and takes a fling 
at the “super-technician” idea. 


interests of investors, being 
so radical that its introduc- 
tion would make previous 
investments useless, should 
of course not be proposed 
to a corporation or indi- 
vidual who could gain more 
by suppressing than by 
adopting it. But are inven- 
tors supposed to be luna- 
tics? ‘ 
Here is a _ viewpoint, 
which should perhaps be 
looked into: If it can be 











even respectable part any 








more in connection with the 
automobile industry or trade; as 
if the public could well afford to 
be entirely satisfied without fur- 
ther changes. Yet we all know 
that this is not quite the situation. 
But it is true that Gulden’s cele- 
brated maxim, “Construct more; 
llvent less,” has much greater 
force in the motor industry now 
than in former years. He was too 
wise, however, to say “Don’t in- 
vent.” 

The difference between patented 
construction and invention seems 


to be fading out, in connection 





and still doubtful it would be 
recognized as an invention. Those 
who do only what is expected of 
them, though they display great 
ingenuity, are not regarded as in- 
ventors, in the generally accepted 
sense of the word. 

As legislators and societies in 
recent years have been bombarded 
with plaints over the hapless lot 
of inventors who would greatly 
benefit mankind by their work but 
are prevented from doing so 
through the blindness or greed of 
capitalists and corporations, it 


established that inventors 
as a class are incompetents in the 
ordinary affairs of life, they should 
possibly have guardians appointed 
for them at the first symptoms of 
the disease, and the State might 
undertake to pay the guardians, if 
it is believed that the work done 
by persons afflicted or blessed 
with inventive mania is on the 
whole beneficial to the people. 
Keen-witted inventors have been 
so numerous in the motor indus- 
try, however, that this idea of 
restricting the liberty of all of 
them will have to be put to one 
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side, as a last resort when all other 
means for pacifying the idealistic 
protectors of inventors fail. 

There is another view of inter- 
est, to the effect that anybody who 
is placed in position to decide for 
or against an invention im- 
mediately becomes afflicted with 
incompetence for normal reason- 
ing, and it is cited in confirmation 
of this theory that the various 
public boards in charge of inves- 
tigating inventions during the war 
invariably handed over their most 
difficult work to the cheapest help. 
The latter decided which proposi- 
tions out of the many were too 
preposterous to be considered. 
And those higher up did not see 
these; with the result, it is re- 
ported, that everything was re- 
jected in the end—the too-sur- 
prising inventions, or ideas, by the 
inferiors, and the plausible ones by 
the superiors. 


Inventing as a Business 


In the motor industry an inven- 
tion is worth nothing until it has 
been fully tested, mechanically, 
productively, and otherwise. The 
“otherwise” often stands for a 
long-time test of what the public 
wants and is willing to pay for. If 
the seller, in this case the inven- 
tor, does not at his own cost pro- 
duce the situation in which the 
buyer can buy without gambling, 
his chance is not now what it used 
to be when new “talking points” 
were precious. But if he does pro- 
duce proof for the value of his 
ware he can command a much 
better price now. 

Those to whom invention re- 
mains a gamble and a passion 
rather than a business fortified by 
sufficient investment to take care 
of tests, as well as delays, may 
still in scattered instances find 
generous and enthusiastic persons 
in the automobile industry who 
will take care of the inventor’s in- 
terests at their own risk. But 
usually the proponent who has not 
taken-account of the change in the 
industrial condition must pay 
heavily for being unbusinesslike. 
In any case, when he has some- 
thing of value he will now gen- 
erally save personal expense and 
time by using his persuasive 
powers for getting the value es- 
tablished before trying to nego- 
tiate sale or licences. 

Against the cry for special 
paternalistic protection and en- 
couragement for inventors and 
persons with inventive ideas there 
stands the view that persons wish- 
ing to make inventing a business 
should learn the business, and 
should not be astonished to find 
that it will usually require some 
capital to start in that business, 


independently, as in any other 
business. If they escape that nor- 
mal necessity by good luck or 
great gifts, and escape inter- 
mediate misery too, they are 
lucky and not in need of protec- 
tion. If they do not escape these 
results, their luck is no worse than 
that of others who attempt jump- 
ing to affluence by betting on their 
own infallibility. They have at 
least the fascination of the game, 
and if at times they are dumped 
pretty hard against the ground 
their buoyant hopefulness usually 
brings them to their feet again 
with a smile, as well as new appre- 
ciation of the philosophical truth 
that nothing worse can happen to 
a man than a disagreéable state of 
his consciousness. The need of 
special protection or encourage- 
ment for the failing inventor, or 
would-be inventor, is not so 
evident as it might be if it could be 
proved, or only made to appear 
probable, that more useful invent- 
ing can be accomplished by per- 
sons who rush into such work in 
an irresponsible manner than by 
getting inventing recognized 
broadly as a regular business or 
art to be pursued in a businesslike 
manner after due preparation. 


Less Than 1 Per Cent. Efficient 


From the viewpoint of national 
economics, the losses sustained by 
malnutrition of good ideas and 
suppression of useful inventions, 
placed in the wrong hands, must 
be insignificant compared to those 
due to inventors failing to test the 
merits and demerits of their own 
creations before offering them for 
sale. As patent records show that 
inventing is less than 1 per cent. 
efficient, the inventor’s own test 
should show in 99 cases out of 100 
that not only the patenting is 
wasted but also all time spent in 
trying to effect a sale. A test 
made with the inventor’s own 
resources would in the 99 cases 
turn his working capacity from 
waste to useful work, and in the 
one case would enable him to offer 
an established value at its due 
price. The Patent Office, which 
now unfortunately does a paying 
business, and the patent attorneys 
would lose, but the nation would 
gain. 


If the public is inclined toward 


sentiment, of the kind sometimes 
referred to as maudlin, with re- 
gard to the kind of inventing 
which has come down from an un- 
industrial age, and remains more 
interested in this amateurish in- 
venting than in “improved con- 
struction,” novelists and play- 
wrights must bear the blame. 
They have seized upon the 
dramatic situations that may be 
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imagined when the inventor, out 
at the elbows and down at the 
heels, or perhaps pathetically 
threadbare but scrupulously clean, 
finally triumphs or dies. In stories 
and melodramas he has been made 
the under dog full of action and 
grit, and the promoter the pro- 
digiously fluent and comical semi- 
villain and wire-puller to whom 
the desperate inventor turns only 
as a last resort. The manufac. 
turer has been painted as the 
sordid skeptic and bully who de- 
velops a compulsory generosity in 
the denouement. His cash goes out 
finally in rich measure, and after 
very insufficient testing, to com- 
pensate the brilliant originator of 
some prosaic utility for his suffer- 
ings, and to reward his genius. 


Development of the Motor Car 


In reality melodramas and 
tragedy play a prominent part 
mainly in inventions which for 
lack of merit fail to come through. 
Running over the long list of im- 
provements which are incorpor- 
ated in the motor vehicle now and 
have made it what it is, and re- 
calling the circumstances in each 
instance, one notices that the 
heartthrobs must have been few 
and far between. Obdurate patent 
examiners seem to have been the 
worst villains. Everything in the 
automobile that has held its own 
has been a gradual development, 
and fundamental inventions are 
nowhere in evidence. 

The automobile is a composite 
of inventions taken from other in- 
dustries and laboriously combined 
and developed for usefulness 
under the very trying conditions 
of service which speedy and rough 
motoring impose. After the gen- 
eral type of the vehicle and the 
sliding gear had been established 
by Levassor in 1895; the use of 
alloy steel, the honeycomb radia- 
tor, the fan, the high-speed engine, 
and the pressed-steel frame, by 
the Mercedes people; the magneto 
by Sims-Bosch was the first devel- 
opment which might be termed a 
real invention expressly made for 
the automobile, and it was known 
scientifically before. The engines 
came along gradually with the 
Knight engine the only radically 
inventive departure. The self- 
starter systems combined known 
elements as soon as the tungsten 
filaments made combination with 
the lighting system practical. Tire 
improvements came with the re- 
duced price of rubber. 

Throughout there is in those 
features of the motor vehicle 
which remain in use very little 
flash of irresponsible genius but 
plenty of evidence of steady work 
by persons trained for carrying it 
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on to success. Anything in the 
development that missed being 
“nvented” one year was sure to 
follow later. Fortunes were made 
by individual devisers of suitable 
arrangements, not because the in- 
dividual was indispensable for con- 
ceiving or perfecting the arrange- 
ment, but because he happened to 
be first under the patent laws. 
The inventing done on the outside 
of the industry has been largely 
4 scramble of camp followers de- 
termined to get into “the game” 
somewhere and get all that could 
be squeezed out of a legal situa- 


The theory that inventing is 
fostered by patent protection may 


| yet have to be revised. Probably 


not a single company manufactur- 
ing complete motor vehicles owes 
its success to such protection, and 
probably every accessory so pro- 


| tected could have been, and would 


have been, in the market with 
additional improvements and at a 
lower price, if the patent laws had 


| not restricted inventive competi- 


tion. On the other hand, broad 
claims in worthless patents have 
kept many designers from adopt- 
ing the construction which they 
would have preferred, while 
others have bowed to policy and 
paid tribute to a patentee who 
never invented anything of value 
but merely got his papers under 
the legal rules formulated in 1855 
—or when was it? 


Improvements Yet to Come 


Automobiles compare very fav- 
orably, in suitability for their pur- 
poses, with houses, ships, rail- 
ways, agricultural implements, 
medicine, art, and other things 
and pursuits which have been be- 
fore the public for a long time and 
are improved now and again, but 
not with hectic haste. It may be 
interesting to consider what in- 
ventions or improvements there 
may still be room for in automo- 
biles, and to consider at the same 
time if any sort of paternalistic 
supervision and protection would 
be likely to help in getting the 
work done. Naturally the im- 
provements not yet accomplished 
must present unusual difficulties. 
Some of these are indicated in the 
following: 


All motor vehicles get old too fast. 
High mileage and speed account for 
it in some degree. Annual overhaul- 
ing is the remedy. But there may 
be means for preventing it. 

Pneumatic tires are very useful. 
With rubber a regular crop under 
more and more extended cultivation, 
they seem an established feature. 
But in the long run they must dis- 
appear from a large percentage of 
motor vehicles, provided a “spring 
System” can be devised which 
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“Brass-Tack” Psychology, with Industrial Applications 
(Continued from page 203) 


opinion—perhaps the general opinion 
—of some one whom he considers to 
be his superior. Or you may be able 
to shape the conversation so that he 
will blame himself. You may praise 
him in some respects at the same time 
that you blame him. These are com- 
mon ways of being tactful. I am only 
saying that the more thoroughly you 
have analyzed your man the more 
likely you are to say the right thing 
to help him and help the company. 

Nellie Brown (Chart 4) has re- 
cently been hired. She is a girl who 
does not mix much with the others 
unless she has to (Sociability low). 
The principal thing about her is her 
feeling that her fingers are all thumbs 
and that everybody is noticing her 
mistakes (Negative Self-feeling 
high). She takes a great interest in 
knowing how the work should be 
done (Curiosity). She is distress- 
ingly bashful, desiring to avoid notice 
but being obliged: to work close to 
the other girls. And she is ashamed 
that she is so awkward about her 


work. She is satisfied with every- 
thing else, and will make a success if 
she can only keep on trying long 
enough in spite of her feelings. But 
this is doubtful. The analysis of her 
case and the known causes and reme- 
dies for Bashfulness and Shame show 
that possibly it may be wise to put 
her with a smaller group of girls or 
with beginners, who perhaps are no 
more skillful than she is. Nellie may 
possibly be given some duties in 


which she has had experience; so 


that she can have the satisfaction of 
doing something well. This would 
relieve her sense of shame. When a 
girl is ashamed of herself for her 
awkwardness she is thinking of her- 
self rather than her work and her 
progress in learning is slower and her 
output smaller. 

This is the first of a series of 
three articles on the practical 
application of elementary principles of 
psychology. The second article, deal- 
ing with “other mental characteristics 
and their development,” will appear in 
an early issue. 








has larger range of spring action 
and equals them in being always 
ready for a jolt and in preventing 
minor vibrations by “drinking the 
obstacle.” With noiselessness, sim- 
plicity, and appearance also taken 
into account, this eternal problem 
must be a formidable one for in- 
ventors, as all the attempts made so 
far have left the situation almost 
unchanged. Even a movement from 
solid rubber back to pneumatic tires 
for heavy vehicles is observed, part- 
ly due, it seems, to the greater prac- 
ticability of anti-skid nubs on the 
pneumatics. 

Mud chains to prevent skidding 
can scarcely be imagined as some- 
thing that will be employed twenty 
years hence. But who has the bet- 
ter method? 

Differentials do perfectly what is 
expected of differentials but not al- 
ways what is wanted in motor 
vehicles. 

Engines, fuels, materials, present 
endless possibilities for improved 
economy and less bother with car- 
bonization and upkeep. 

The steam vehicle sleeps, but 
perhaps it is not dead or dying. 


It seems difficult to imagine just 
how any board of “super-techni- 
cians” would go about judging the 
fitness of any ideas or suggestions 
submitted to them by poor and 
suppressed would-be inventors 
with a view to hastening the in- 
ventions or improvements for 
which there should be room in the 
automobile industry, according to 


- the possibilities here briefly listed. 


Yet the creation of such a national! 
board has been proposed to the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, on the 
ground that inventors and tech- 
nical men have no chance in 
America against the gross mater- 


ialism and shortsightedness of the 
business world and its legal ad- 
visors, and that America will fall 
behind in the competition of 
nations unless something of that 
kind is done. , 


Insiders Alive to Opportunities 


And it is proposed that full 
power be given such a national 
board to advance any idea sub- 
mitted to it, by developing it to its 
limits and thrusting the practical 
result into the world for the 
benefit of mankind, irrespective of 
who may get hurt. 

Somehow it seems that inven- 
tions promising great benefits for 
mankind, and therefore in the end 
saleable to mankind, could be put 
over by private enterprise if the 
inventor cultivated business 
ability and some understanding of 
that legal mind which the business 
world is compelled to consult. 
With reference to the most plau- 
sible improvements in motor 
vehicles it looks as if the “super- 
technicians” would have to estab- 
lish an automobile industry of 
their own before they could hope 
to match the super-technicians in 
the existing industry who are also 
catering a good deal to mankind in 
general. 





One is never done with knowing 
the greatest men or the greatest 
works of art—they carry you on 
and on, and at the last you feel 
that you are only beginning.—T. 
R. Glover. 
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“The Matter of Pay Never Bothered Me’”—Kingsbury 


because his company didn’t make 
exactly the petroleum compound 
they needed to produce their prod- 
ucts. Kingsbury asked for and 
was given a sample of what was 
being used. 

Kingsbury set to work. He pro- 
cured from Standard Oil samples 
of their petroleum and other waxy 
products similar to what the 
“grease” factory used. Also, he 
bought a supply of small jars at 
the corner drug store. 
with a knife and a bread-board, he 
experimented for hours that eve- 
ning, evolving first one and then 
another compound, as like the 
thing desired as he could make 
them. 

Next day he booked a big order 
—at a price which Kingsbury was 
careful to fix at a profitable figure 
—and the company became a per- 
manent and very substantial cus- 
tomer. 

By such demonstrations of suc- 
cessful salesmanship, Kingsbury 
naturally attracted the attentior 
of 26 Broadway. Territory in 
North Carolina needed shaking-up, 
and Kingsbury was the “go-get- 
ter” sent to do the trick. Within 
a year he had things moving very 
satisfactorily. After a brief ex- 


perience at Washington, D. C., he 
was brought back to headquarters 
in New York. 


Aptitude for Making Friends 


By this time, 1906, he was dis- 
tinctly a marked man. His new 
duties brought him into contact 
with the lubricating trade of the 
whole country. By and by he was 
“discovered” by H. M. Tilford, one 
of the ablest and most important 
of the Standard Oil leaders, who 
annexed him as his assistant. 

This position enabled Kingsbury 
to familiarize himself with the 
workings of every branch of the 
Standard Oil business, producing, 
refining, exporting, sales, etc. Mr. 
Tilford’s duties included the pres- 
idency of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. Hence, Mr. 
Kingsbury became particularly 
well acquainted with operations 
on the Pacific Coast. 

When J. A. Moffett became 
head of the California company, 
he requisitioned Kingsbury as his 
assistant. Next, when the Govern- 
mént ordered the splitting up of the 
Standard Oil structure into a large 
number of separate units, each to 
be directed independently, Kings- 
bury was moved to San Francisco 
as vice-president. 

Seven years later, in 1919, Mr. 
Kingsbury was elected president. 


Equipped . 


(Continued from page 206) 


There was a reason, of course; 
rather, there were reasons. 

Mr. Kingsbury probably would 
not care to admit it, but Standard 
Oil was not popular, to say the 
least, with Californians in the old 
days. Kingsbury had exhibited 
aptitude for making friends rather 
than enemies, for his organization 
as well as himself. 


Oil California’s Coal 


He became an all-round citizen 
of the state, not a self-centered 
business machine. He gladly ac- 
cepted his share of civic and semi- 
public and suchlike duties carry- 
ing no monetary reward. His 
record in this respect was such 
that, later, when the northern half 
of California aspired to raise sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars to 
make known the state’s attrac- 
tions and advantages industrially, 
agriculturally, commercially, cli- 
matically and as a_ sunshiny, 
healthful resort, the citizens 
turned to Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
to lead the movement and raise 
the money. As chairman of this 
committee, it didn’t take him long 
to get more than the $400,000 fixed 
as the goal. Under the name of 
“Californians, Inc.,” a non-profit 
organization, a national advertis- 
ing campaign of Northern and 
Central California was engaged in, 
placing before the people of the 
country the advantages of the 
state. Within four months this 
campaign met with the remark- 
able response of nearly 100,000 
replies. 

Kingsbury wasn’t long in Cali- 
fornia before he realized that oil 
played a vitally more importan: 
part in the scheme of things there 
than in the Southern and Eastern 
territories where he had formerly 
served, since oil was widely used 
as fuel by the people in their 
homes, by business concerns, by 
utility corporations, by railroads, 
by tug-boat and other vessel own- 
ers. California depended for her 
gas supply upon oil. The produc- 
tion of oil held a place in the in- 
dustrial activities of the state. Oil 
was California’s coal. Oil, in one 
way and another, yielded the live- 
lihood of a great many families. 

Kingsbury, consequently, saw 
vast opportunities for developing 
the scope, the enterprise, the op- 
erations of his company—and had 
early applied himself to trans- 
forming his vision into achieve- 
ment. 

Equally important, Kingsbury, 
the executive, didn’t forget the 
brand of treatment which was 


meted out to Kingsbury, th, 
fireman and ordinary toiler, 4 
brand which he felt ought to fy 
and could be improved with bene. 
fit alike to the workers and the 
organization. His demonstrated 
ability to handle men doubtless ip. 
fluenced his selection for the 
supreme executive position in the 
company. 

As a matter of fact, two of the 
most notable developments since 
Kingsbury took hold have been 
the growth, the expansion of the 
company’s activities, and the im. 
provements effected in the treat. 
ment of the employees. 

The Standard Oil Company oj 
California in 1911 was a small en- 
terprise compared with the 1923 
organization. Not the least of the 
growth has been accomplished 
during the four years of Kings. 
bury’s presidency. Perhaps an 
idea of the company’s expansion 
during Kingsbury’s regime can be 
conveyed most briefly and clearly 
by the following little table: 


1911 1923 

Capital stock 

MEONMOE) oc ccicse.cciace $25,000,000 $205,486,922 
Earnings, net........$ 3,141,625 *$ 27,019,814 
Number of employees 6,000 19,740 
Number of stock- 

holders 
Crude production, 

daily bbls. 8,500 
Producing wells .... 163 
Refining capacity.... 40,000 
Pipe line, miles 967 
Lines capacity, 

bbls. daily 
Vessels owned and 

operated 


208,110 
750 
Marketing stations... 118 
Retail “Service” 
stations 


Horse-drawn vehicles 
Motor vehicles 


*1922. 


Three Reasons for Success 


In 1911 the company’s drilling 
and “wild-catting” was confined to 
California. Its activities have now 
spread to Texas and Montana, and 
as far afield as Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, Colombia, Ecuador, and the 
Argentine. 

“I believe that the success and 
growth of this company since the 
dissolution in 1911 is due primarily 
to three things,” said Mr. Kings- 
bury. 

“First, is the loyalty of our per- 
sonnel and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual confidence which 
prevails throughout the organiza- 
tion. This exists principally be- 
cause we believe and practice the 
principles of reasonable hours of 
work, fair compensation, and good 
working conditions. Also, the 
employee knows that continued 
and loyal service earns the reward 
of opportunity to become a part 

(Continued on page 226) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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You may talk of Gettysburg’s 
“Bloody Angle” or Waterloo’s 
Sunken Road, but in every man’s 
life there is no battle more severe, 
and no victory more honorable 
than when a man fights with him- 
self and wins the victory. Victory 
over one’s self is the greatest feat 
in the world! and surely he who 
cannot control himself cannot con- 
trol other people——Russell Con- 


well. 
From C. F. Iobst, Allentown, Pa. 
x * * 


Thought engenders thought. 
Place one idea on paper, another 
will follow it, and still another 
until you have written a page; 
you cannot fathom your mind. 
There is a well of thought there 
which has no bottom; the more 


§ you draw from it, the more clear 


and fruitful it will be—G. A. Sala. 
* * * 

It is an ominous sign that cer- 

tain groups or blocs can bring 

about legislation that seats on the 


| Federal Reserve Board men who 


by inference if not in fact are 
pledged to serve the interests of a 
particular industry or class. The 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
system should be dictated by only 
one consideration; namely, the 
best interests of all. If special in- 
terests are to receive considera- 
tion the death knell of the Federal 
Reserve system may well be 
struck now, for the Federal Re- 
serve Board is destined to make 
important decisions in the future, 
and if these are influenced by 
political expediency the general 
condemnation should be prompt 
and effective.—Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, chairman, Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New 
York. 
* * * 

Some people hold the key to the 
situation and then are too lazy to 
turn it—N. C. R. Progress. 





The Toiler’s Flower and Song 
(Specially written for “Forbes’”) 


By Walter P. Steinhaeuser 


One morn I saw him go with 
lengthened stride 
Across the bare brown fields, 
and watched him trace 
The broad, dark furrows with 
his plow, his face 
The while aglow with health and 
conscious pride. 
For him no floweret grew on 
either side 
The way, no robin poured her 
sweet heart’s tide 
Of song; yet still across the 
fields his pace 
He kept unconscious of the things 
denied. 
“Ah, me!” I said, “with naught of 
song from sun 
To sun, nor glimpse of flower, 
his heart is dead 
To all this earth a toiling soil 
may yield.” 
But when at eve, his weary labors 
done, 
I saw him kiss his blue-eyed 
babe, I said, 
“This is the bud and bird he sees 
afield.” 
. » «© 
Competition is the mother of 
competence. No man ever became 
a great fighter sidestepping en- 
counters with hard hitters. The 
severe abrasion of competition is 
required to polish the dull metal 
of inexperience into the shining 
steel of acknowledged ability.—H. 
R. Barnett, of the Sam Seelig Co. 
x * x 


A sound argument must have 
more than sound in it——Insurance 
World. 

* * x 

The fellow who tries the most. 
pools generally catches more fish 
than the man who uses up a lot of 
time looking for the good places. 
—Rig and Reel... 

From R. C. Persell, El Segundo, Cal. 

* * * 


A wise man will desire no more 
than what he can get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully and 
leave contentedly—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

* * * 

Excellence is never granted to a 
man but as the reward of labor. 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

From J. M. Errington, Monson, Mass. 
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Mussolini is without question a 
great man. To-day he is the one 
real living force not only in Italy 
but in all of Europe, and the con- 
version of that man with his 
strength and his following to the 
principles of the so-called capital- 
istic system that we believe in is 
the most extraordinary encour- 
agement to those who want to see 
and hear sound and sane econ- 
omics put in play.—Julius H. 
Barnes. 

* * * 

The conditions of conquest are 
always easy. We have but to toil 
awhile, endure awhile, believe 
always and never turn back.—Ad- 
miral Sims. 

From James G. Muir, Rockford, Mich. 


If we were faultless, we would 
not be so much annoyed by the 
defects of those with whom we 
associate. If we were to acknow- 
ledge honestly that we have not 
virtue enough to bear patiently 
with our neighbor’s weaknesses, 
we should show our own imper- 
fection, and this alarms our vanity. 
—Fenelon. 

* * * 

The best piece of good fortune 
which can come to one is oppor- 
tunity for intimacy with a leader, 
in whatever line of life he may be 
engaged.—_ Edward Everett Hale. 

From John J. ew, Evansville, Ind. 


I consider it a mark of great 
prudence in a man to abstain from 
threats or any contemptuous ex- 
pressions, for neither of these 
weaken the enemy, but threats 
make him more cautious, and the 
other excites his hatred, and a de- 
sire to revenge himself.—Machia- 
velli. 





A Text 


(misdom), walk in the mays 
of righteousness, in the midst 
of the paths of justice, that J 
may rause those that love me to 
inherit substance, and that J may 
fill their treasuries. — Proverbs 
B: 20, 21. 
Sent in by T. J. Howells, 625 
South Negley Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. What is your favorite text? 


“Forbes Epigrams”’ is presented 
to senders of texts used. 



























Should Your 





Those dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid_by—how 
much should they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. 
Babson discovered that a defi- 
nitelawgoverns securities and 
their earning power—a law 
that enables you to figure in 
advance whether the price of 
your securities will be higher 
or lower—whether the compa- 
nies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


These | pong re have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the Bab- 
son Method—a plan that is fol- 
lowed today by more than 
10,000 of the keenest execu- 
tives; a plan that enables them 
to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


Principle Holds True 


This is the method followed now 
by men investing hundreds of 
thousands but the principle 
applies to every single thou- 
sand dollars of investment. 


Write for Booklet 


You will find the 
whole story— 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, ‘‘ Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.” , 


Tear Out the 
Memo 
—now—and hand 
it to your secretary 
when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 

No obligation. 





Saesaneeeeanut Clip off here (SSSR eaeeases 


Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Booklet EA35 

Getting the Most From Your Money,” gratis. 


Bassons Reports 
ecvecssesens|; ‘ *SSeeeensear 


Yu Econ ee * Co. ATION, 
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Dollar Earn? 






(Continued from page 197) 


production in California has multiplied 
sensationally, until it is now running 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 barrels a 
day. Taking a broad view of the general 
outlook, it was better that prices should 
have declined than advanced towards 
the alarming figures widely prophesied. 


During the first quarter of the year 
the cost of living was rising disquieting- 
ly. Had nothing occurred to check this 
pronounced trend, all sorts of unpleasant 
consequences would have arisen. Since 
March, average prices have eased off 
somewhat. Instead of this being a mat- 
ter for regret and pessimism, it is, in 
reality, a wholesome and reassuring de- 
velopment. The purchasing power of 
the dollar is still, according to the best 
reckonings, not quite two-thirds of what 
it was before the war. Permanent pros- 
perity is not to be gained by America 
through avoidable inflation of prices, but 
by intelligent, far-sighted co-operation 
all round to keep prices from climbing 


abnormally far out of line with prices. 


in other countries. 


No Need for Drastic Steps 


Consider, too, how the alarmist talk 
of currency and credit inflation has died 
away. The Federal Reserve Board was 
being beseeched not so very long ago 
to raise the rediscount rate in an effort 
to check what many people regarded as 
certain impending inflation. The Treas- 
ury Department now announces that all 
need for such a step has passed. 


These are some, but by no means all. 
of the developments which have resulted 
from the slackening of what was a 
break-neck pace during March. The 
net effect of these developments has 
been healthy, not harmful. Such pessi- 
mism as has been coming into evi- 
dence has been created in part by events 
in Wall Street. Stocks have had an 
unusually severe break from the high 
mark of less than three months ago— 
fully ten points, with prominent specu- 
lative issues suffering much more. What 
happens in the stock market has a senti- 
mental influence in far more directions 
than is generally understood. 


The future depends more, I believe, 
upon mental than upon material devel- 
opments during coming months. 


I find here and there a tendency to- 
wards undue apprehension, not to say 
nervousness. Men who were ultra-opti- 
mistic not many weeks ago are now 
inclined to rush to the other extreme. 
If we are to have the continuance of 
good business which all must strongly 
hope for, there must be sensible, en- 
lightened, confident action. 

In other words, most of the elements 
which go to make up good, active busi- 
ness are with us. 

But it isn’t yet quite certain how pru- 
dently, how successfully we are to use 
them: 


WHAT THE 
LEADER 
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Views of Leaders 


Many of the country’s leading by. 
ness and financial men were heard y 
the eleventh annual meeting of th 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unita 
States held in New York. The high 
spots of the principal addresses {o 
low: 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Cop. 
merce: “Government has a definite p. 
lationship to industry, not as an ageng 
for production and distribution of con. 
modities, nor as an economic dictate 
but as the greatest contributor in ty 
determination of fact and of co-open. 
tion with industry and commerce in th 
solution of its problems. Such strategy 
in our country must be consummate 
by frank discussion, by advanced publi 
opinion and understanding, with a ful 
realization of the common goal. 


“Our goal in economic life is to 
this great thing, to preserve individu 
initiative, an .equality of opportunity, 
and thus a constantly advancing m. 
tional standard of living. Our economi 
and social system is fundamentally 
right. It has produced the largest at- 
vance in the standard of living to th 
whole of our people that has ever been 
witnessed in history.” 








































Mass Production Beneficial 


Julius H. Barnes, president, Chamber 
of Commerce ofthe United States: 

“If there has been one_ outstant- 
ing contribution which America ha 
made to industrial processes and thei 
reflection into social service it is the 
demonstration that production stim 
lated and enlarged more and more, thus 
by the very economy of cost which fol- 
lows mass production and by the se 
curity of earning and buying powe! 
which follow its own enlarged employ: 
ment does raise directly the general 
standard of living; that enlarged pro 
duction through mechanical aids so fat 
from releasing workers to unemploy- 
ment does by its very influence enor 
mously expand employment opportunity 
and make more secure the commot 
standard of living.” 

Willis H. Booth, president, Interna 
tional Chamber of Commerce, and vitt 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com 
pany, New York: “The settlement of 
the reparation problem is the outstand- 
ing fundamental in the European ¢co 
nomic picture. It is all absorbing 
our thoughts, and until it is settled and 
settled right there will be no real eco 
nomic stability in the world. This a? 
plies with great force in the United 
States, because we will never be sure 
of our own prosperity or of our position 
in the world markets until this ver 
heavy element of uncertainty has bees 
removed from the economic picture. 

Robert Masson, Director General of 
the Credit Lyonnais, Paris: “Out of 
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2,600,000 inhabitants driven from their 
homes, 76 per cent. have returned. Of 
the 1,500 miles of standard-gauge track 
destroyed, 100 per cent. are operated 
again. Out of 8,000,000 acres of devas- 
tated land 91 per cent. are restored. Of 
the 22,900 industrial plants restored 


‘ about 90 per cent. are working again. 


So far, the expenditure on reconstruc- 
tion of material damages amounts to 
54,000,000,000 francs, and the payments 
for personal damages (capitalization of 
pension compensations, etc.) to 31,000,- 
000,000. With the interest paid on the 
loans raised to procure these amounts, 
the French Government has disbursed 
to date more than 97,000,000,000 francs. 
Even taking the dollar as I have done 
right along at 15 francs, though the 
franc was worth more at one time, this 
means nearly $6,500,000,000. This is 
truly a gigantic effort.” 


Rail and Water Competition 


Charles H. Markham, president, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad: “Since there 
never is for any considerable time 
actual competition between water and 
rail carriers or between highway and 
rail carriers—as one or the other, when 
they are pitted against each other, 
takes practically all of the business— 
our national transportation policy 
should be, not to foster competition be- 
tween one means of transportation and 
another, but to foster a co-ordinate de- 
velopment that will enable all means of 
transportation to work together to give 
all sections of the country the best, 
most adequate and cheapest service 
possible. Such a policy would avoid 
the wasteful mistakes of the past and 
promote the sound development of a 
national system of transportation. That 
is what we should be working for. 

“The subsidy of competing forms of 
transporation from funds raised by 
taxation works a particular injustice 
upon patrons of the railroads. The 
taxes paid by Class I railroads last 
year amounted to more than $800,000,000 
as compared with less than $100,000,000 
in 1911. The railroads have no other 
source of revenue, hence the funds to 
meet their tax bills have to come out 
of the purses of their patrons—those 
who pay freight and passenger rates. 
Supporting competitive transportation 
upon an artificial basis by means of 
taxation at the expense of the railroads 
and their patrons is false economy.” 


Must Seek Foreign Oil Fields 


Edward J. Prizer, president, Vacuuni 
Oil Company: “Our domestic oil fields 
are being drained, and new sources of 
supply must be secured to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing demand. Con- 
sumption is increasing in a much 
greater ratio than increase of popula- 
tion or expansion of human activities 
as a whole. To keep abreast of the 
Constant and rapid increase of demand 
the petroleum industry must ever seek 
new sources of supply. I am not one 
who believes the world will fail to yield 
a required supply, for where sedimen- 
tary deposits exist petroleum can be 
looked for. But I believe the day is not 
far distant when the United States will 
require large supplies from foreign fields 
to care for its home needs. 





What Policy 
NOW? 


In view of the recent market decline, should 
stocks be held or sold? 


Should additional commitments be made? 
If so, in what group of stocks? 


Brookmire Bulletins answer these questions 
and discuss present market conditions. 


Sample copies and a description of the ser- 
vice will be sent free—ask for pamphlet S-8. 


iF niinies ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKEE.TRENDOS 
« 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
(25 West 45th Street New York 


CR * The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” | 




















Do You Do Business— 


With the progressive insurance 
agent in your city? 


HERE is no question as to the wisdom of selecting the 

best fitted agent available. He is a specialist in his 

work; he guards your properties, shipments and mer- 
chandise against fire, giving you the benefit of his advice on 
the proper amounts of insurance to carry. If he finds that 
rent insurance, sprinkler leakage, tornado, use and occupancy 
or registered mail insurance are necessary, he explains care- 
fully just why you need them. 


In case of a loss you will be assured of a prompt and 
equitable adjustment, because he is backed only by companies 
of recognized financial strength. 


The Fidelity-Phenix appreciates the ability of the progres- 
sive agent by selecting him as its representative. 


With full confidence, 
Place your business with him 


Fidelity -Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


‘ 


C. R. STREET 
President 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 





Cash Capital: Five Million Dollars 
NEW. YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages 
Odd Lot trading offers 
to both the large and 
small investor are out- 
lined in an interesting 
booklet. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F-403' 


100 Share Lots 











—— 


John Muir, & (. 


New York Stock Bachonge 
Members ~~. York Cotton Eachange 
Y. Coffee & Sugar Bachange 


61 Broadway New York 























Make a plan 


for properly balanc- 
ing your investments 
among various 
classes of securities. 


Our information depart- 
ment will gladly aid you 
in devising a plan to suit 
your individual require- 
ments. 


Odd lots will help you to 
Carry out your plan—we 
have a special department 
for Odd Lot orders of any 
listed securities. 


Booklet explaining usefulness of 
Odd Lots will be sent on request 


Ask for J 


CisHoim « (HaPMAN 


Mombere Now York Sicek Bachange 
52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 


convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction Strengthens Technical Position—One 
Thing That Remains to Be Discounted 





By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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HE FUTURE of business and of the 

stock market is in the balance, and 
Wall Street is waiting to see which way 
the scales will tip. 

The pace had grown alarmingly swift, 
both in business and in the stock market. 
But a “healthy reaction” on the Stock Ex- 
change and a cautionary slowing down of 
general activity in business has probably 
averted the serious crash that might have 
come had everything kept on full tilt ahead. 
The pause has given time for the thought 
to sink in that “no tree grows quite to 
Heaven.” And once the business and 
speculative communities realize that there 
is a point beyond which they cannot go, 
with safety, the basis for a sound pros- 
perity, under rational control, is laid. 

In the business field, the check to build- 
ing activity came with remarkable swift- 
ness, especially in New York City where 
an immense volume of speculative build- 
ing was planned. According to an esti- 
mate by S. W. Straus & Co., April per- 
mits issued in 242 principal cities and 
towns declined fully 16 per cent. as com- 
pared with March, revealing the first 
downward turn after a long period of rec- 
ord-breaking months. In New York City 
the decline was quite severe, April per- 
mits showing a drop of as much as 75 per 
cent. below the March level. Since it is 
estimated that, when costs are traced back 
to the origin of building materials, fully 
80 per cent. of the cost of construction is 
represented by wages, there should be in 
this development a salutary warning to 
workers demanding unreasonable compen- 
sation. And it seems quite likely that the 
draft upon labor in other industries threat- 
ened for the open months of building work 
will be added to the list of things once 
feared that may not come to pass. 

That the process of retarding the speed 
of operations in general has gone far 
enough to reach back to the sources of raw 
materials was revealed by the latest state- 
ment of unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration, which showed a decrease of 
about 115,000 tons. But orders are still 
sufficient to keep mills working at capacity 
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for some time to come, if specifications are 
promptly made against all anticipated re- 
quirements now on the books. 

Car loadings continue at a very high 
rate, showing that the movement of goods 
from manufacturer to retailer is still at 
peak volume, and railroad gross income 
has, consequently, held at a high level. Out 
of this gross a number of lines have been 
able to carry over substantial sums to net. 
Wall Street will watch closely the summer 
decline, when it comes, scrutinizing the 
movement to determine whether it indi- 
cates a check or a temporary slow-down. 
The railroad labor movement toward 
higher wages, now assuming important 
proportions, will also receive close atten- 
tion. And, with the “crop-killing” season 
at hand, more thought will be given to 
weather maps and reports from the agri- 
cultural districts. 

The most encouraging thought on the 
entire business situation is that threatened 
inflation has been checked in time to pre- 
vent dangerous ballooning. The question 
that remains to be settled is whether, when 
pressure is lifted, business will go safely 
and sanely ahead, or foolishly attempt to 
“step on the gas.” 

In the stock market the shake-out has 
undoubtedly been beneficial in restoring a 
stronger technical position. But the tech- 
nical position is not everything. Wall 
Street is coming to this way of thinking 
with regard to the longer outlook: The 
sustained rise from the low levels estab- 
lished in the early fall of 1921 has fully 
discounted the rapid return to prosperity in 
many lines of industry. But there is one 
thing that has not yet been discounted; 
that is, the current rate of earnings. They 
have not been discounted because Wall 
Street is in doubt as to their maintenance. 
Given reasonable assurance that good, 
wholesome prosperity—not the high-pres- 
sure kind—is going to endure at least for 
the remainder of this year, and there 
would be a sound foundation for a re- 
newed and well sustained upward move- 
ment in several industrial and railroad 
stocks. 
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No. 5 of a Series 
DEPARTMENTS OF 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


Serving— 


Investors, Institutions 
and Banks 


COMMODITIES 


As members of ex- 
changes where com- 
modities are dealt in 
we execute orders in 
Cotton, Grain, Coffee 
and Packing Products. 


Mc DONNELL& Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Beehange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















$1,000 Yields $70 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$500 Yields $35 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$100 Yields $7 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


Invested in 7% Debenture Gold Bonds 
of Established Finance Corporation 
paying substantial Profit Sharing in 
addition to 7% interest. 

—Deals in Money Only—Always Strong, 


Legitimate Demand 
Business, Assets and Earnings Growing 
Steadily 
—Under Capable Management of Long, 
Successful Experience 
Interest and Profits Paid 5 Times Yearly 
Income Above the Average— Higher 
Returns Probable 
92% % Interest and Profit Sharing 
in Cash has been paid investors in 
a similar Hodson Enterprise from 
April 1913 to April 1923. 
Use the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details and also our very in- 
teresting Booklet ‘Profit Sharing 
Bonds”’. No obligation in inquiring. 
Our good Record with investors for 
30 years is your Assurance and our 
Best Recommendation. 


Clarence Hodson = fh 


ESTABLISHED 1893 == 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 





135 Broadway New York 
Send me Circular B 205 and Booklet 
WORD tora e-em anal ones a 
ea ae 
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Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes’ ” Searching 
Questions 
(Continued from page 210) 


December 31, 1922, has sold and from 
this time on will sell (the offering 
price governed by book value, progress, 
earnings and trade position) only such 
stock, held in large blocks by estates 
and individuals, as in the interest of the 
company and its stockholders it is de- 
sirable to have distributed under the 
Durant Plan. As it is very evident that 
you do not understand the purposes of 
the Durant Plan, I would like to quote 
briefly from a general letter recently 
issued to the partners of the Durant 
Corporation over my signature: 


The prime object of the Durant 
Plan is to encourage people in all 
walks of life to save a portion of 
their monthly wage or income. This 
we hope to accomplish by bringing to 
the attention of people of MODEST 
MEANS a plan which permits small 
monthly savings to be invested in well 
managed and profitable industrial en- 
terprises—the Durant Corporation 
making NO INTEREST CHARGE for han- 
dling and taking No prorit for the 
service. This opportunity, I feel safe 
in saying, has never before been pre- 
sented under like conditions. 

We want and hope to obtain perma- 
nent, dependable partners (not specu- 
lators) in this great work, confident 
that our service will be so satisfactory 
and so much appreciated that the mes- 
sage will be conveyed by our partners 
to others, giving us in time a MILLION 
instead of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
enthusiastic associates. 


The Durant Corporation loans 
money to its partners on securities 
approved by it. It furnishes a bul- 
letin each month, called “The Durant 
Partner,” which gives complete infor- 
mation regarding securities presented 
under the Durant Plan. It takes good 
care of its partners after they become 
partners. 


uestion 5. At what price or prices 
has this stock been sold? 

Answer: The Durant Corporation under 
its contract with Durant Motors, Inc., has 
offered and sold this stock under the 
Durant Plan at $19 per share, $21 per 
share, $24 per share, $30 per share, $36 
per share and $48 per share, Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc., receiving every dollar realized 
from the sale of this stock less the actual 
selling expenses. 


Question 6. Hasany Durant Motors 
stock bought by you been sold to or 
by the Durant Corporation at a higher 
price than you paid for it? 


Answer: As I have bought no stock 
for myself, I have none to sell. The 
contract is between Durant Motors, Inc., 
and The Durant Corporation, and the 
terms of the contract in every instance 
govern the sale of these securities. 


Question 7. If so, what division is 
made of the price realized? How 
much do you personally get? How 
much actually goes into The Durant 
Corporation treasury? 


Answer: As this question is dependent 
upon the preceding question which has been 
fully answered, I have nothing further to 
add except that I have received no benefit, 
in money, merchandise, stock or property, 
on account of any transactions connected 

(Continued on page 225) 
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Our 
Market Letter 


The current issue discusses 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
American Tobacco 
Brooklyn Edison 
Stewart-Warner 
Pennsylvania 
Atchison 


Ask for Circular F-526 
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Carden, Green & Co. 
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Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York 
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Bond Record 


We now have available 
for distribution to in- 
vestors a 24-page book 
showing 


Price Range (high 
and low 1906 to 
date) 


Tax Status 
Maturity 
Interest Dates 
Call Price (if any) 
Income Values 


Yields 


of the Active Railroad 
and Industrial bonds 
listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


A free copy will be sent at 
your request. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York City 

















ENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
General Equip- 
ment Trust 5% 
Certificates. An- 
nual maturities 
March 1, 1929- 
March 1, 1938. 


Price and particulars 
on request. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St Leuis 
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OU CAN’T cut a dog’s tail off 

twice,” it has been wisely said. 
The exposed portion of the over-done 
speculative movement having been 
lopped off, Wall Street has turned at- 
tention to the business of discovering 
what kind of dog it has left. And it is 
already coming to admit that the dog 
is better without the tail; and in this 
bit of philosophy Wall Street is no dif- 
ferent from Main Street. Wall Street 
has found that its dog, without the over- 
extended speculative attachment, is 
something like this (to drop the meta- 
phor and get down to cases): In the 
quarter ended March 31, 1923, 175 cor- 
porations announced extra cash pay- 
ments, increases in regular quarterly 
payments, resumption of dividend pay- 
ments, or payments on account of ac- 
cumulated dividends. In the last an- 
alysis, it was anticipation of such events 
that brought the stock market up to its 
high point of early March. With the 
earnings results for the first three 
months of 1923 now known for nearly 
all corporations that make quarterly 
statements, Wall Street is left to figure 
how well the current rate of earnings 
will be maintained throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. In many cases, 
with railroads as with industrials, if 
earnings hold near the present level the 
stocks that are showing such a credit- 
able position cannot be regarded as any- 
thing but cheap, after the severe de- 
clines they have suffered. But Wall 
Street is not yet dead sure that earn- 
ings will hold. 


Studebaker’s Remarkable Showing 


For instance, there’s the case of Stude- 
baker, which earned at the annual rate 
of $32 a share on the common stock in 
the first three months of 1923. Mani- 
festly, if one were to write up such 
earnings against the recent low price of 
110 for Studebaker, the stock would 
look cheap. And, with a great horde of 
weak speculative longs out of the stock, 
the longer Wall Street looks at it the 
cheaper the stock appears; and the feel- 
ing grows that, having set such a pace, 
income can drop quite a bit and still 
run to large figures. 


Central Leather Preferred 


The significance of the quite re- 
markable improvement in Central 
Leather’s earnings results as applied to 
the preferred stock appears to have 
been missed by the Wall Street spec- 
ulative element. Central Leather pre- 
ferred was a consistent dividend payer 
for years. For the first quarter earn- 
ings were at the rate of nearly $18 an- 
nually on this stock, on which there 
has now accumulated fully 14 per cent. 
in back dividends. Around 70, the stock 
is very attractive, and should be pur- 
chased with the idea of switching into 
the common after the first stage of the 
recovery to be expected in the senior 
stock is completed. In this way, if 


things work out as now indicated, the 
speculator should get a “double kick" 
out of the comeback in _ Central 
Leather. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 


And then there’s the case of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., which reported earnings 
of $4.34 a share on the 283,108 shares of 
common stock in the first three months 
of 1923, or at the rate of better than 
$17 a year. In considering the case of 
Mack Truck it must be remembered 
that in the first quarter of 1922 nota 
dollar was earned on the common stock, 
although for the year as a whole the 
junior issue came out with nearly $10 
to its credit. Are the Mack Truck 
earnings to continue at near the pres- 
ent high rate, and, if so, isn’t the stock 
cheap, now that its technical position 
has been strengthened? 


B. & O.’s First Quarter 


- Turning to a railroad stock, for there 
are some good earners among the rails 
as well as among the industrials, Wall 
Street cannot but vision pleasant pros- 
pects when it sets up Baltimore & 
Ohio’s record for the first quarter of 
1923. Balance over charges and pre- 
ferred dividends was $4,662,000, or $3 a 
share on the common stock—a yearly 
rate of $12. Of course, these figures 
make no allowance for seasonal varia- 
tions; also they are blind to possible 
wage increases, freight rate and passen- 
ger fare reductions, and the acts of a 
radical bloc in the next Congress. But 
with the stock selling below 50, they're 
mighty good to look at. 


American Steel Foundries 


American Steel Foundries was one of 
the best acting stocks in the industrial 
group during the worst days of the re- 
cent break, and there was mainly one 
reason—good earnings. For the first 
quarter of 1923, Steel Foundries earned 
nearly $2 per common share, against 54 
cents in the first quarter of 1922. Earn- 
ing at the rate of $8 a share annually 
and paying only $3 a share, there ap- 
pear to be pretty good grounds for the 
speculative belief that a dividend in- 
crease is in the making. Of course, an- 
other reason why Steel Foundries held 
so well during the market upset was 
that no pool or group had previously 
taken the stock in hand to exploit its 
improved earnings situation. 


Not a Wiggle Left 


If you’re thinking about running 4 
“corner,” don’t. In commenting on the 
Piggly-Wiggly fireworks, a “Wall 
Street Pointer” in “Forbes” for March 
31, ventured the statement: “No one 
has yet been able to run a ‘corner’ and 
get away with the plunder.” The final 
chapter of the latest “corner” has now 
been written, and it has happened to 
Saunders as it happened to Ryan and 
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Industrial Bonds 


are Timely Purchases— 


DAY they are g 
Tsteedil dily in favor = 
investors who carefully 
follow conditions and who 
seek uncommon invest- 
ment values. 

Send for our special list, | 
just prepared, of 25 Indus- 
trial Bonds, yielding from 


5.85% lo 7.50% 
Ask for List F-61 


George H. Burr & Co. 


| Equitable Building, New York 
| 
| 








Boston Chicage Philadelphia St. Louis 
Hartford San Francisce 
Les Angeles Seattle 


Portland, Ore. 
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MAIL 
INVESTMENT | 
SERVICE 


| 
| Our Mail Investment yer 
| ment keeps in touch with | 
| one of our out-of-town — 
tomers and helps him select in- 
/ vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 
Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 
| If you live out-of-town there is 
} 0 reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet 


| “Investing by Mail” 
| to those interested, om request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members York Steck J se ers 
6 Broadway New York 
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to others before Ryan. They ali reckoned 
without one very important fact; that 
is, that it is possible, temporarily, to 
control supply, but it is quite impos- 
sible to control demand. 


Owens Bottle 


Owens Bottle dipped fully ten points 
below its high price of the year during 
the recent “healthy reaction.” At such 
times the good stocks go down with 
the bad. Owens Bottle still looks good 
for the reason that earnings continue 
on the upgrade and it is now estimated 
that $6 a share will be earned on the 
common stock this year. Moreover, 
owing to the known liberal attitude of 
the management with regard to divi- 
dends, there may be something to the 
prediction that the annual rate will be 
raised before long to $4 a share. 


When Bad News Is Out 


Marine preferred has been sagging 
painfully, week after week, to new low 
levels. But shipping isn’t going com- 
pletely to the dogs. It appears to be a 
foregone conclusion that the dividend 
on this stock will be passed; and, after 
that bit of bad news is out of the way, 
those who have the courage to buy and 
the patience to hold should come out 
well in the end. 





Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes’ ” Searching 
Questions 
(Continued from page 223) 
with the purchase or sale of the stock of 
Durant Motors, Inc., or any other securi- 
ties purchased or sold for the account of 
Durant Motors, Inc., or The Durant Cor- 

poration. 


Question 8. How much cash per 
share sold goes into the Durant Mo- 


tors treasury? 


Answer: As before stated, all except 
actual selling expenses. 


Question 9. What per cent. is it 
costing you to raise capital for your 
different companies by your present 
method of distributing stock through 
salesmen on the road? 

Answer: Very much less than by any 
other method to my knowledge and less 
than the percentage allowed by the securi- 
ties commissions of the different states in 
which we are operating. 


Question 10. What commission 
has to be paid these stock salesmen? 
Answer: The commission varies ac- 

cording to the issue and offering price— 
in some instances as low as 1% per cent. 


Question 11. How many salesmen 
are now at work distributing different 
Durant securities? 

Answer: The Durant Corporation is 
giving employment to between 1,500 and 
2,000 men and women trained in this 
work, who believe in the principle of the 
Durant Plan, which will be explained in 
considerable detail later. 


Very truly yours, 


Heh 
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Buy into progress 


Last year the electric light and 
power industry established three 
new high records: 


—Production; 50 billion kilowatt 
hours, 

—Capital invested; over five bil- 
lions of dollars, 

—Gross sales; over one billion 
dollars, 


The greatest problem facing 
these companies is how to keep 
up with the rapidly increasing 
— of business pressing upon 
them 


The future prosperity of well 
located and well managed elec- 
tric light and power companies 
is more definitely assured than 
that of any other industry. 


The securities of such companies 
are obviously a most substantial 
basis for investment and offer 
many advantages for the average 
investor. 


We offer a choice selection of 
these attractive issues. Send for 
copy of our “Bond Topics,” de- 
scribing some of them. 


Ask for C-200. 


AbBickmoreé([p 


lil BROADWAY, NY. 


— 


























Cities Service Co. 
PREFERRED STOCK 


For every dollar of 
monthly income desired, . 
it is necessary to invest 
only approximately $140 
in Cities Service Prefer- 
red stock, an exception- 
ally sound security, on 
which dividends were 
earned 2.55 times in the 
year ended March 31, 
1923. Neat earnings in 
this period amounted to 
$15,176,308, an increase 
of more than 23% over 
net earnings for the pre- 
ceding year ended March 
31, 1922. 


Send for Circular P-16 
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DOES 


BANKING 


INTEREST YOU? 


If so you will value 


The 
American 
Banker 


BECAUSE : 


Its articles will keep you 
posted on the pertinent 
questions of banking. 


Each week its news tells 
you what the banks are 
doing. 


Its personals keep you in- 
formed of the doings of the 
men who are setting the 
pace in the banking world. 


Other features that you 
will enjoy are: 


Reviews of recent legal 
decisions affecting banking. 


Our money market page. 


Our New York bank stock 


page, and our comparative 
statistics about banks. 
Pin one dollar to this ‘‘ad”’ 
and receive the next 13 
issues. 











American Banker 


The Oldest and Most Read 
Banking Journal in America 


67 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


$5 a Year 15¢ each 
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“The Matter of Pay Never ¥ 
Bothered Me’—Kingsbury | ; 


(Continued from page 218) 


owner of the company, care in sickness 
and old age, and provision for his de- 
pendents in case of his death. 


“Second, the management consists of a 
Board of Directors, each of whom has 
come from the ranks and spent a life- 
time in this business, to which he now 
devotes his whole time. 


“Third, owing to this experience and 
length of service, the management has a 
knowledge of the intimate details of the 
business and of the employees and their 
work, which gives a common under- 
standing and sympathy which creates a 
high degree of mutual confidence be- 
tween employees and management. 


“If I were to try to moralize on suc- 
cess, or to advise the young man, I 
would say that the most essential things 
are sticking-to-it, loyalty, and doing to 
the best of one’s ability what there is 
to be done, even in the face of ap- 
parent discouragement. Our company 
affords many examples of men who 
have won responsible positions by 
everlastingly staying with the job.” 

When pipe-checker, foreman, gauger 
and so forth, Kingsbury had to work 
twelve hours a day and every day of 
the year. To-day all the men who work 
under him have an eight-hour day, a 
two weeks’ vacation each year with full 
pay, and are placed on a monthly wage 
basis instead of a daily wage basis 
after one year’s. service. Without 
a dollar of cost to them, the employees 
enjoy the advantages of a liberal pen- 
sion plan, life insurance, and sickness 
disability benefits. Three hospitals and 
a sanitarium for tubercular patients 
have been built by the company and 
maintained with scrupulous care. 


Youngest Member of the Board 


And how is this for liberality? Each 
employee may deposit up to 20 per cent. 
of his or her salary under a Stock In- 
vestment and Savings Plan. And to 
every dollar thus saved the company 
adds a bonus of 50 per cent. This 
money is invested from time to time in 
the company’s stock. This five-year 
plan matures in 1926, when the stock 
will be divided among and delivered to 
the employees. Is it astonishing that 
86 out of every 100 employees are tak- 
ing advantage of this extremely attrac- 
tive system for building up a nice little 
fortune, or that these savings reached 
no less than $5,987,796 in the very first 
year? This plan originated with Mr. 
Kingsbury not long after he was ad- 
vanced to the presidency, and is one of 
his pet hobbies. 

Having enjoyed liberal education fa- 
cilities himself, Mr. Kingsbury also 
takes keen interest in the activities of 
a school department for employees 
which is under a trained instructor, who 
has a call upon the services of depart- 
ment heads and others. Other depart- 
ments look after the training of em- 
ployees, the care of employees, the se- 
lection of employees, etc., etc. 


Many corporations have on their gi 
rectorates Wall Street financiers, bay, 
ers, and prominent outside busing 
men. Not so with Standard Oil. Ajj; 
seven directors have come up throug 
the ranks in the Standard Oil Compay 
and all devote their entire time to i 
affairs. The average length of senjy 
with the company of these director; ; 
thirty-four years. Mr. Kingsbury is 
youngest in point of service, andj 
also the youngest member of the boaj 
Yet he is at its head. 


Invaluable National Asset 


When I remarked upon this interey. 
ing fact to one of California’s abl 
and best-known men of affairs, he nr. 
plied that this was perfectly natural: 
view of Kingsbury’s unusual combin. 
tion of talents and practical experien: 
Said he: 

“Kingsbury came up from the bo 
tom, and on the way he mastered th 
oil business, and particularly that o 
the Standard Oil Company of Califor 
nia. He is keen for facts, and witha 
remarkable memory he retains them for 
use when needed. His chief characte: 
istic perhaps is his courage and speti 
of decision. A great faculty for co- 
centration on whatever problem is be 
fore him helps in this respect. Th 
affairs of a company like his, which i 
in all phases of the oil business fron 
producing to marketing, are mos 
diverse in character, but Kingsbuy 
seems to know all about all depart 
ments, and in addition has a bro 
knowledge of general conditions.” 

It ought to be comforting to America 
in view of the world-wide fight for oil 
to know that there is on the Pacifi 
Seaboard a man of Mr. Kingsbury’ 
type, a man still in the very prime o 
life and full of vision, ambition, entet- 
prise, a business statesmen capable o 
pushing American oil activities farther 
and farther West until “East meets 
West.” 

In these days of industrial interna 
tionalism, a man of Kingsbury’s calibre 
is an invaluable national asset. 





Income tax figures for 1920 show that 
15,742 individuals, with incomes ove 
$50,000, represented .22 of 1 per cent. 0 
all taxpayers, and paid $484,779,387 1 
taxes (normal and surtax), or 45.09 per 
cent. of the total tax payments, whi 
amounted to $1,075,053,686.° The 15,74 
nad 6.48 per cent. of all net income ft 
ported. Figures for 1921 will be com 
pleted soon. 

* * * 


Breaking all records, ships flying tht 
American flag carried 959,000 long tons 
of cargo through the Panama Canal 
February, the last month for which off- 
cial reports are available. This is 1% 
per cent. more than February, 1922, and 
120 per cent. in excess of February, 
1921. 
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)pportunities for Investors 


\ Group of Dividend-Paying Copper Stocks with 
Speculative Possibilities 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


acquisition of the Chile Copper Com- 
pany early in the year gives Anaconda 
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HE copper industry is to-day in a 


1 their 
healthier position than at any time 


ers, bank. 


using filivithin the last four years, and, aside control of an annual output, at capacity, 
Jil. Allqimmrom the unusual earning power con- of about 740,000,000 pounds. This pro- 
P throygiiingent upon the war, the prospects of duction will be considerably increased 
Compayy ‘rofitable operations are perhaps as en- in the future by developing the Chile 


properties and placing the Andes Cop- 













ime to yMmeouraging as at any time in the history tie: : 

Of seryigiimf the business. The remarkable re- per Mining Company on a production 
irectors \movery in the industry | was brought basis. Although practically all of the 
Ury is yfmbout largely by the decision to curtail Anaconda properties were closed down 
¢, and jmproduction in the spring of 1921. When until April, 1922, the company reported 


the boar 
















he depression of 1921 came there was 
» surplus of 747,000,000 pounds hanging 
sver the market, and practically no de- 
and. 


an operating profit of $11,478,000, 
against a deficit of $6,137,000 in 1921. 
Last year’s earnings after all charges 
were equivalent to $1.17 a share on the 
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a’s able Five Attractive Copper Stocks 

Ss, he te. Price Range 

latural jp -—E arnings— -—1922——, __-—1923— Now 
combin:. 1921 1922 Div. High Low High Low About 

cPerienc, MMAnaconda ......-+++e def. 1.17 0.75 57 45 53% 45% 47 

erro de Pasco...... 1.50 3.90 4.00 46% 32% 50% 42% 45 

the bo.fmmnspiration .......... def. 0.02 0.50 45 31 43% 33 35 

tered thmmeXennecott .........-- def. 0.21 3.00 395% 25% 45 35 39 
that (Utah -.-0-seeeeee eee def. 1.03 4.00 71% 59 76% 72% 68 

~ Califor. 

1 wi 

Pray The recovery in demand did not de-_ stock. In 1923 Anaconda will receive 









$2.50 a share in dividends on at least 


haracte. (velop until April, 1922. At that time the 

nd spedgmptice of the metal was about 12.6 cents 2,000,000 shares of Chile stock and pos- 
for cone pound, from which level it advanced sibly on as much as 500,000 shares in 
m ig be geto above 17 cents in March, 1923, in the addition which it is believed the com- 
ct. The mmeace of constantly increasing produc- pany has acquired. The American 
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tion. Mines generally were reopened 
in April and May of last year, and from 
then until the close of the year about 
1,500,000,000 pounds of copper were re- 
fned. But this output was not suffi- 
cient to meet consumptive requirements, 
and surplus was reduced to about 295,- 
000,000 pounds on January 1, 1923. The 
surplus was further reduced to 202,500,- 
000 pounds on May 1, 1923, despite the 


Brass Company, also owned by Ana- 
conda, had an output of 400,571,000 
pounds in 1922, but in the first quarter 
of 1923 produced at the annual rate of 
approximately 700,000,000 pounds. The 
stock offers an unusual opportunity for 
those willing to await the working out 
of the company’s possibilities. 

Cerro de Pasco is a low cost producer 


Pacific and could afford to maintain operations 
sburys fact that approximately 795,000,000 under 1921 conditions profitably, pro- 
rien pounds of new copper was refined and ducing over 56,000,000 pounds that year 
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shipped during the first four months of 
this year. And at the April rate of con- 
sumption of 195,000,000 pounds the sur- 


and 
prices 


earning $1.50 a share. Higher 
in 1922 increased earnings to 


farther $3.90. The ore has a large silver and 
meet plus stock was only about a month’s’ gold content which brings production 

supply. costs down to about 6 cents a pound 

_o Normally between 700,000,000 and even under present operating condi- 
calibre 800,000,000 pounds measured European tions. The company is in a strong po- 
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consumption. In 1922 Europe took 
725,000,000 pounds of copper, and in the 
early part of 1923 was consuming at the 
rate of approximately — 1,000,000,000 
pounds a year. The Ruhr occupation 
has since curtailed this rate, and ac- 
counts for a reaction in copper prices to 
below 16 cents. But domestic consump- 
tion is at a high rate and total require- 


sition and the stock offers good specu- 
lative possibilities. 

Inspiration is now producing about 
7,400,000 pounds per month and on 
about six months’ operations last year 
earned a profit of $26,000 over total ex- 
penses for the year. 

Kennecott’s combined production is 
about 100,000,000 pounds annually. It is 


pens ments are still exceeding output. a moderately low cost producer and 
, The average price for copper metal last year operated on a profitable basis. 
me f @ from 1900 to 1914, which includes some Utah heads the second largest organ- 
; com wide fluctuations, is approximately 13 ization in the copper industry and con- 
cents. The present average price trols sales aggregating about 690,000,- 

level for all commodities is about 60 per 000 pounds annually. Production of 

ng the cent. above pre-war levels, and if cop- the company proper is about 175,000,000 
g tons Per were in line with other products it pounds under capacity operation. Last 
nal Should be selling between 20 and 21 year earnings equaled $1.03 a share on 
h off: cetts a pound. the stock. This was on a production of 
is 129) , AD@conda, under the leadership of about 87,000,000 pounds with its sell- 
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John D. Ryan, has become the largest 
single unit in 


the copper industry. The 


ing price averaging about 14 cents a 
pound. 








Established 1869 











Conditions 
Affecting 
Your 


Holdings 


What were the corpora- 
tion’s earnings for the 
past year? How does its 
balance sheet compare 
with previous years? Has 
anything arisen which vi- 
tally affects its securities? 
What is the callable value 
and the present market 
value of your securities? 


Our Investors’ Informa- 
tion Department will be 
glad to furnish you gratis 
the answers, based on 
latest reports. 


Lansburgh 
Brothers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
30 Broad St., New York 














SEASONED 
BONDS 


Copy of our latest list 


of suggestions fur- 
nished upon request for 
F,-2 


W™Carnesic Ewen 
Inoestment Securities 


2 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Hold your head up 


You can—when you have 
a good financial reserve 
back of you. 


Then you can pick and 
choose. You don’t have to 
take anybody’s dust—you 
can be a man among men. 


It’s worth a little effort to 
get this wonderful feeling 
of confidence. It just means 
wise disposal of your pres- 
ent earnings. 


We have selected a list of 
reliable $500 bonds that are 
particularly suited for your 
purpose. They are all 
listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or of equal 
quality—salable for cash at 
any time. Partial pay- 
ments if desired. 


Let us tell you more about 
them. Send today for list 
and full information. 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
118 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



































8% 


A Well Secured 
Debenture Bond 
Yielding 8% 


offering unusual oppor- 
tunities for participation 
in future surplus earnings. 


Security estimated at 
three million dollars in 
excess of total amount of 
Mortgage Bonds and 
Debentures outstanding. 
Company under widely 
known and able manage- 
ment. 


Full description sent 
without obligation on re- 
quest for circular F-2. 








THROCKMORTON & 
INVESTMENTS 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 


Co. 
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The Bond Market Outloo} 


Prices Hold Firm—March Flotations Fairly Larg 


—Treasury Issue Over-Subscribed 
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TS list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables beloy 
_4 are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investme, 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with compariny 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendation 
The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses 


intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 

c—1920-21-22— ———1923-—. Now Yiei 

; High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty ee June 15, 1947 101.90 86.00 101.30 100.29 101.20 34 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%4s*..Nov. 15, 1942 © 99.10 81.10 99.30 96.24 97.12 44 
LCD Liberty 3rd 434s*...Sept. 15, 1928 99.18 85.00 99.60 97.25 98.11 46 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 100.24 94.72 99.60 96.27 97.18 44 
LCD Treasury 434s*..... Oct. 15, 1952 Mee --- 101.10 98.10 99.50 4% 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

; Maturity About % 
Re OE I Binsin dasa cc cs askedeccscss 1945 106% 715 
Be ls Me OE Bi BOR MIDs coc cccrccvcssccscccs 1937 104 5.5 
ee ee ae eee 1957 10454 445 
M City of Detroit 4s*...... Sl eee a a 1925 ies 4M 
PW Mss, pacadncdwrecennwnes ines 1952 or 45 
M Dominion of Canada 5s..................... 1931 100 5.0 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen 4s....... 1995 97% 460 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*................. 1952 86% 4% 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%s*......... 1987 73% 485 
M N. Y. Central L. S. Ist 334s.................. 1998 71% 495 
M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s*...........000.-.005: 1968 100% 5.00 
D Southern Pacific 4s*..............000...-0-. 1955 8614 485 
8S aaa 1947 90 41) 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s............... 1933 79% 7.50 
D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s..........cecee..--e-s 1946 88% 575 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s................. 1929 92 5.65 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s.............. 1935 92% 5.0 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s....... 1928 99 623 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 5s.........see0....0.. 1962 9434 5.0 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

' Maturity About % 

ee ee ee 1929 91% 5.0 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 534s............. 1961 96% 5.0 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s...........+....... 1947 87% 7.10 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s................. 1943 95 5.40 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 90% 5.0 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 68.........ccceseeeee. 1944 100% 5.95 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s...............-. 1947 88% 5.90 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s................... 196 99 5.4 
ee Se 1932 9914 5.95 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s.........s000-e00e-- 1952 100% 495 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s................. 1947 87 6.05 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. -78........00...0000- 1931 106 6.05 





L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M =$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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Demand for Government 


Loan Reveals Large Invest- 
ment Resources 


OND prices have held firmly during 
B the last two weeks, though there 
has been little disposition to advance. 
New capital flotations continue in fairly 
large volume, but are considerably be- 
flow recent maximums. The total for 
March, as compiled by “The Chronicle,” 
including stocks, bonds and notes issued 
by corporations and by foreign and do- 
mestic States and municipalities, and 
also farm loan issues, aggregated $392,- 
262,540. This compares with $380,187,119 
for February and $879,268,265 for Janu- 
ary. January does not offer a fair com- 
parison as there were several abnor- 
mally large issues at that time, notably 
the Anaconda Copper Mining and the 
Armour & Company financing. Of the 
March securities, $296,295,741 were com- 
posed of corporate issues, $23,500,000 of 
farm loan issues, $69,350,799 of municipal 
obligations, $3,000,000 of Canadian loans 
and $116,000 of obligations of United 
States possessions. 

The response of investors throughout 
the country to the Treasury offering of 
$400,000,000 434 per cent. notes, due 
March 15, 1927, by entering subscrip- 
tions amounting to considerably over 
$1,000,000,000, is a commentary worth 
considering on the present investment 
resources of the nation. The subscrip- 
tions came at a time when commercial 
credit requirements were close to their 
peak, and if general business should 
quiet down to some extent, as is pos- 
sible, there should be released still 
greater amounts for investment. The 
probability of an increase in Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates appears over 
for the time being and higher money 
rates, consequently, are not looked for. 
Investors, however, should wait until 
the autumn when credit demands will 
expand with crop moving requirements, 
before buying long-term bonds. It is 
quite probable that ‘lower prices will 
obtain then. 


Government Financing Well Handled 


The Treasury offering referred to 
above is in connection with a program 
of replacing Victory notes and other 
indebtedness by short-term Treasury 
notes, all of which will mature prior to 
January 1, 1928. The total program 
calls for short-term indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $5,500,000,000, and it is the 
hope of the Treasury Department to re- 
tire.all of this before 1928, when the 3rd 
Liberty Loan matures. The Treasury 
Department has established an enviable 
record in handling the Government 
post-war financing and has inspired the 
admiration of the ablest banking in- 
terests. : 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Victory 4% per cent. notes, bearing the 
distinguishing letters G, H, I, J, K, or 
L, matured May 20, 1923, at which time 
interest ceased. The notes are redeem- 
able at par and accrued interest. All 
other Victory notes have previously 
been called for redemption, interest on 
the 334 per cent. series ceased on June 
15, 1922, and on the 4% per cent. series, 
bearing the letters A, 3. DE, or ¥; 
on December 15, 1922. 





Write for July 
Investment Offerings 


YIELDING 6 to 6%2% with assured safety, 
our list of bonds for July investment is more 
attractive and more widely diversified than 
any we ever have offered. It includes— 


First mortgage serial real estate bonds of the 
highest character, yielding 6 to 642%—bonds 
that are in a class wholly by themselves for 
safety and desirability; and— 


Firstmortgage serialindustrial bonds, backed 
by firmly established earnings and ample 
fixed assets, issued by prominent corpora- 
tions producing fundamental necessities. 


All these bonds are Straus Bonds, measuring 
up to Straus standards of security, safeguarded 
under the STRAUS PLAN, and backed by the 
Straus record of 41 years without loss to any 
investor. They are in $1,000, $500, and $100 
amounts. We suggest that you call or write 
today, and ask for 


BOOKLET G-1311 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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& aaa : 
Fractional Lots Y If You Are Seeking | 


Your Inquiries Invited Complete Safety 
a for your investment funds, investi- 
Send for Copy of our Gici Hetate Gold "Bonds “fermiehed 
“Trading Suggestions” to ie Pony youd eqpuisae. 
Fleets mention 3-400 Clients in all sections. Send for 


descriptive pamphlet “F” and cur- 


WILSON & CHARDON rent offerings. - 


Moubere Ooneolideted Stock Bach, of ¥.¥. Partial Payments if Desired 7 
@2 Broadway . New York E.J. LANDER & CO. 


Telephone Whitehall 1964 ESTABLISHED I883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000, 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 8s a) “ae ee A 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - = = = = 10.68 F. 5-26-23 
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Where 


can I geta 
7% income 
return? 


Will 

my principal 
be adequate- 
ly protected? 


The Booklet pictured here 
will answer these questions. 


It carries you through from the 
creation of the investment op- 
portunity, the protection of 
your investment, the certainty 
of the 7% interest (payable 
every six months) to the re- 
turn of your principal in two 
to twenty years, according to 
your wishes. 


Your request will bring this 
Booklet by return mail. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
Investment Bankers ' 
608 UNIon STREET 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 














A BEAR MARKET 
or TECHNICAL 
REACTION ? 


In March and April we per- 
sistently advised the sale of all 
stocks. This naturally resulted in 
satisfactory profits for clients. 


The market has lost 25% of its total 
advance. 


Does this indicate the beginning of a 
broad bear movement? Or, simply a 
technical reaction? Solving this ques- 
tion means much to investors. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Is a bear market ahead? Or, can we 
now look for materially higher levels 
this Summer and Fall? 


Our Speculative Bulletin, recently off 
the press, takes up this situation in de- 
tail both from the fundamental and 
technical standpoint, making specific 
recommendations. A few copies are 
available FREE. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin FM-26 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Why Bankers Have Balked on Increasing Loans 
to Meet Rising Construction Costs 


By R. D. 


7. beginning of 1923 saw very 
bright prospects for a record year 
in building construction, and conse- 
quently an increased demand for mort- 
gage money. The estimated amount of 
new construction was placed at $6,000,- 
000 for the year but this figure will 
have to undergo considerable revision 
unless radical changes are brought 
about. Rising construction costs, indi- 
cations of which first became apparent 
as early as last February, have come 
about as the result of a general de- 
mand for increased wages. The dom- 
inating factor in construction work is 
labor, and unless wage adjustments, 
satisfactory to both sides, can be ar- 
rived at, strikes occur and there is a 
break in the construction program. 

Very few contractors are able to 
stand a material increase in costs, and, 
despite the predictions from certain 
quarters that the building boom would 
probably last for several years, the past 
few weeks have seen a cessation of ac- 
tivity and the postponement of large 
construction projects. 

Labor is prone to forget that the 
building industry is tied up with the 
economic structure of the country and 
that much of the prevailing prosperity 
during the past year and a half has 
been due to great activity in the build- 
ing industry. Construction demand 
made itself felt in the steel, cement, 
lumber, tile, copper, and other indus- 
tries supplying building material. In- 
creased demand for labor created a 
spirit of rivalry among builders and as 
a result competitive bidding for labor 
was resorted to, bricklayers now receiv- 
ing, in many instances, $12, $14, and 
even $15 per day for experienced. men, 
as against a pre-war wage of $4.75. 
Even common labor in the building in- 
dustry now commands a wage of $8 per 
day as against the pre-war level of 
$3.20. 


Bankers Holding Loans Down 


Rising costs have always had a 
tendency to check construction work 
providing the increased costs were bur- 
densome. Speculators and construction 
companies who build large structures 
with the intention of reselling at a 
profit do not care what the property 
costs, providing a buyer can be found 
at a profit. This attitude tends to keep 
the price of materials up and inflates 
values considerably. The only place 
where such increased values would be 
justified would be in the large cities 
where the demand is constant and im- 
provements of such a nature that the 
result would be an increase in ground 
values to take care of the increase in 
initial cost. 

Mortgage bankers have realized this 
fact and recently stated that, inasmuch 
as the present building costs were con- 
sidered inflated, they would not in- 
crease the amount of their loans to 
meet the rising costs of construction. 


Maxwell 


In other words, they do not intend to 
furnish speculative capital to finance 
building construction. This does not 
mean that they are unwilling to write 
mortgages, but it does mean that they 
are heeding the danger signals and are 
only willing to underwrite loans up to 
what they consider a permanent margin 
of safety. 


Tendency Toward Lower Rentals 


Another prevailing opinion among 
mortgage bankers is that the present 
situation does not justify loaning 
against valuation based on high rentals, 
which in all probability will be of a 
temporary nature. Any material in- 
crease in rents may be the “straw that 
breaks the camel’s back” and result in 
a “buyer’s strike.” The consideration 
which the investment houses are giving 
the matter is commendable. As _ the 
writer has stated in previous articles, 
the bankers who realize the danger of 
inflated values, refuse to be carried away 
with optimism, and keep an eye open 
to the future, are the ones most likely 
to survive a period of reduced values in 
the real estate field. 

Even the large cities may anticipate 
a let-up in demand for housing facilities 
if business conditions become unsatis- 
factory during the next few years. In- 
dustrial requirements coupled with high 
wages have been one of the reasons for 
the movement of agricultural population 
to the larger cities, and with any let-up 
in industrial demand the stream is quite 
likely to be reversed. Some indication 
of the magnitude of such a movement 
may be gained from the report of the 
Department of Agriculture which 
showed a decrease in agricultural pop- 
ulation of 1.5 per cent from the 1920 
census. The movement from farm to 
city district was reported as being about 
2,000,000 persons. This was, however, 
offset to some extent by a shift of ap- 
proximately 880,000 from towns and 
cities to farms, but even so, the situa- 
tion gives food for thought. 

Even in the face of this unprecedented 
demand for housing facilities the 
tendency is toward lower rentals, and 
sooner or later this will be reflected in 
the value of property. Loft buildings 
in particular are subject to lower 
rentals, and although loans against these 
have been reduced by yearly payments, 
a great number of vacancies may result 
in lower rents, and mortgage payments 
will then become hard to meet. In- 
vestors in real estate mortgage securi- 
ties would, therefore, do well to take 
their cue from the bankers. 

The ordinary investor will find it very 
dificult to sift the good mortgage in- 
vestment from the poor one, but by 
choosing one of the old established 
mortgage institutions he can rest as- 
sured that his interests will be taken 
care of and that everything possible 
will be done to insure payment of prin- 
cipal and income when due. . 
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~Y Wi about Important People | 
ins ‘ ° + o 
ulius H. Barnes was reelected presi- M It | P 
Pe of the Chamber of Commerce of e u 1p ying ower 
the United States. 
Simon Guggenheim and Murray Gug- f M VY t r 
ithe resigned as directors of the O one a O 
ax i i . Th i a . ae 7 + 
id to Copper Ea a a secnaaee a Money safely invested at 7% interest, with the interest 
lance Be tenncentt Copper Corp. and J. K. reinvested as it is received every six months, has remark- 
not MacGowan, vice-president of the Braden able multiplying powers. The following table, showing 
prs fuser Co. how compound interest makes money grow, reveals one 
7 Samuel C. Dobbs, for many years of the surest ways by which the average man or woman 
Ip to president of the Coca Cola Co., has can accumulate money: 
argin been elected a director of Austin Nich- AMOUNT AT 7% 
ols & Co. m gees Years $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $5,000 
LeRoy W. Baldwin, ranklin q 
ls Brown and W. L. McKenna were elect- 1,410 2,821 4,231 7,053 
ed new members of the board of di- 1,989 3,979 5,969 9,948 
nong rectors of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,806 5,613 8,420 14,034 
ent Railroad. 3,959 7,918 11,878 19,796 
ning Newcomb Carlton was elected a di- 5,584 11,169 16,754 27,925 
tals, rector of the American Railway Ex- 7,878 15,756 23,634 39,390 
of a press Co., to succeed C. D. Norton, and ; ; 
in- W. Averill Harriman was elected to The foregoing.table is not a mere theory. Miller First 
that succeed the late B. D. Caldwell. Mortgage Bonds, paying up to 7% interest, offer the in- 
It in Joseph Haag, Secretary of the New vestor a practical means of harnessing the power of com- 
tion York City’s a Estimate since pound interest for his own benefit. Our Partial Payment 
ving — ee an assistant to Plan provides a convenient method of reinvesting odd 
ho yet ee ll aicaedinle ali amounts of interest as received, or on receipt of an in- 
a } appointment of E. F. Grable, formerly terest payment the investor can add, out of his personal 
way (fp) grand president of the United Brother- funds, the amount required to purchase a $100 bond, 
pen hood of Maintenance of Way Em- thereby realizing substantially the results shown above. 
ely mee ne are ie cag To anyone interested in Miller Bonds as a means of ac- 
oa ee ee eee eee cumulating money, steadily and without risk of loss, we 
© group of the Railway Labor Board. - ee A 
‘ate (ME Phillips’ term had expired. will gladly send our descriptive booklet, “Creating Good 
on Frank McManamy of the District of Investments,” telling how Miller Bonds are made and 
ales Columbia was appointed a member of safeguarded. Mail the coupon today. 
In- ) the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
igh [ Jason Westerfield, secretary of the GS 3 LLE R & 
for [ Library Committee of the New York * a i ~ O * 
ion fe) Stock Exchange, has been made Di- aks cena, ee aS 
-up [— ‘ector of Publicity, a new position. 811 CARBIDE AND CABON BUILDING 
site » David Kass was elected a director of Philadelphia, Raden ae ge ng Fmd Mocroite, Knoxville 
jon the Trade Bank of New York. cian Rehan echiin ainmn cima eam aman aKING ennete enc 
ent Harrod wa Newland, formerly Assist- G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
the % ant vice-president of the Chemical Na- 811 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
ich ) tional Bank of New York, will assume 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
op- fe the presidency of the Cosmopolitan Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet, “Creating Good Invest- 
920 j Bank and Trust Co., of Cincinnati, O. ments,” and illustrated circular describing a first mortgage bond 
to | John T. Pratt has been elected to the issue paying 7% interest. 
aes » board of managers of the Delware & 
ret, Hudson Co., to succeed the late Wil- 
Ap liam S. Opdyke. 
od Stanhope Foster was elected a di- : 
mm rector of the American Light & Trac- City and State 
tion Co. 
al | Thomas Cochran, partner of J. P. 
ue Morgan & Co., was elected a director of 
~ the Kennecott Copper Co. : 
‘a Secretary Hoover has decided to 
gs make the trip to Alaska this summer j re at 40? 
er with President Harding. A very common cause of early old age is the disturbed 
se = R. Mitchell has resigned as a condition of an ingareite, sand, Even big, strong men 
me > i i i arity. ur 
ts “9 - pre sree coe 2 Sn ane 
1 eee 5. Why Many M 
“3 ~ York Stock Exchange has been FREE BOOK — xreold st Forty 
5 . . a 
a- ot to Robert H. Whiton for $96,000. Tmple sensible way by which thousands have relieved 
ri- Tank Phillips, president, Phillips Pe- this prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
ce ‘toleum Co, has been elected a director jf scB,frapeme micturston, Done tore ae often da 
: 1e Chatham and Phenix National to this gland. Sold for over five years upon a money- 
. Bank of New York. sie. Fiaesage, medication, violet rava, cie., No obligation 
» _ Hugh R. Johnston has been promoted Thesmaieids nae Re 
yy ‘rom assistant treasurer to treasurer of ot The Electro Thermal Co.._421 Main St.. Steubenville, Ohio 
4 " gig Trust Co., of New York. 
a JOnn M, i = ; 
;- tees Beak oe Trus 9 aig ean WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
n i 9 ’ “ ” 
* a been elected a vice-president of the WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
al and Iron National Bank of New OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - - - - $4.00 
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bargain opportunities 





BARGAINS 
IN STOCKS 


With the Market almost con- 
tinuously under bearish domina- 
tion for weeks past, there are 


now that 


will not recur again for a long 
time in all probability. 

Our subscribers are picking up 
certain stocks on which they ex- 
pect to double their money with- 
in a reasonably short period. 


Don’t you want to 
join them? 


Month’s trial of our Daily 
Market Service only $10. 


Free samples of our Market Service will 
be furnished on request—Write Dept. F-26 


Ton Topics financial Bureau 


IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 


44 BRoap Sr., NEwYorr 


Alfred T. Moore, Owner 

















42. Broadway 
Telephone Broad 


INVESTMENT 
_ SECURITIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Chester B. Cook & Ca 


New York 
3605 























ODD LOTS 


any listed 


or unlisted 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Conselidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 

Opposite Public Library 


FULL LOTS 


Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 


information on 


STOCK OR BOND 


without any obligation to you. 






















BIG MONEY IN 

RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 
Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
G21 NV. 30th St., NewYork 
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DIGEST 


CORPORATION 





American Beet Sugar Co.—Reports 
surplus of $350,655, or $2.57 a. common 
share, for year ended March 31, com- 
pared with deficit of $3,455,455 for pre- 
vious year. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—For 
first quarter reports deficit of $118,175, 


against surplus of $471,779 in first 
quarter 1922. 
American Steel Foundries—Earned 


$1.91 a share in first quarter of 1923, 
compared with 54 cents in first quarter 
1922. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—For 
1922 reports surplus of 3,530,877, or $1.17 
a share, against deficit of $16,999,555 for 
1921. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines—For 1922 reports deficit of 
$3,599,468, compared with income of $1,- 
747,207, or $7.31 a share, in 1921. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Presi- 
dent Vauclain, in “Financial America,” 
states that company will do about 
$108,000,000 of business in 1923. With 
works operating at about 95 per cent. 
of capacity, the outlook is highly fa- 
vorable, he said. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Re- 
ported that the Transit Commission 
would not approve the proposed reor- 
ganization unless the affairs of the 
holding company were included in the 


agreement. 
California Packing Corp.—Reports 
earnings for year ended Feb. 28 of 


$13.07 a share, compared with $4.75 the 
previous year. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Estimated 
by Dow, Jones & Co. that earnings for 
full fiscal year will be about $15 a share. 
Year’s dividend requirements ($6), it is 
said, were covered in the first five 
months’ operations. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Called 
for redemption on July 2, $1,203,000 of 
its outstanding 10-year convertible 8 
per cent. bonds, at 105 and interest, at 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Holders of called 
bonds who elect to convert them into 
stock instead of receiving cash may de- 
posit them at the Columbia office of 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
New York, on or before July 2. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Co.—Reports deficit of $6,143,168 for 
1922, against deficit of $11,070,609 for 
1921. 

Chile Copper Co.—For 1922 reports 
deficit of $822,498, against deficit of 
$5,306,468 for 1921. 

Chino Copper Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved the proposed increase in capital 
stock from 900,000 to 1,000,000 shares. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Earned $11.86 a share in 1922, against 
$14.93 in 1921. 

Cities Service Co—For the twelve 
months ended March 31, reports balance 
after preferred dividends of $7,759,916, 
compared with $5,261,060 in previous 
twelve months. 

Colorado & Southern Railway— 
Earned 49 cents a share in 1922, against 
$2.80 in 1921. 

Continental Gas & Electric Corp.— 
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For the twelve months ended March 31, 
reports a balance, after all interes 
charges and preferred dividends, 95 
$430,995, or about 19 per cent. on the 
common stock. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earng 
$5.24 a share in first quarter of 1923 
against $3.47 first quarter of 1922. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Co.—Output 
April 27 totaled 3,079,542 bags, of which 
practically all was sold at an average. 
better than 4 cents a pound. Final oyt. 
turn, it is estimated, will be about 3. 
350,000 bags. 

Cuba Co.—Stockholders approved the 
proposal to increase the common stock 
from 560,000 to 1,000,000, no par value 
shares. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—Gold produc. 
tion in April was $160,111, compared 
with $259,866 in March, and $366,415 in 
February. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Reported to have 
completed greatest year in its history 
April 30, with sales over 200 per cent. 


_of the preceding year. 


General Electric Co.—Bookings dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1923 were $8)- 
010,045, or at the rate of over $320,000- 
000 annually, compared with $51,335,300 
for first quarter 1922. April bookings 
were at about the same rate. 

General Motors Corp.—April output 
totaled 73,100 automobiles and trucks, a 
record production, compared with 71,6% 
in March, and 40,474 in April, 1922. 

Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelt- 
ing & Power Co., Ltd.—Earned a sur- 
plus of $26,311 in 1922, against a deficit 
of $287,162 in 1921. 

Hartman Corp. (The)—Sales for first 
four months of 1923 totaled $6,717,364, 
compared with $4,355,875 for same 
period 1922. 

International Agricultural Corp— 
Merger with the Davison Chemical Co. 
and other fertilizer companies, involy- 
ing a total capitalization of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, is rumored in Wall 
Street. 

International Paper Co.—Negotiations 
said to be under way for the sale of 
this company’s surplus current from 
the Sherman Island hydro-electric plant 
to a large lighting company serving the 
district around Schenectady and Glens 
Falls. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales during first 
four months of 1923 totaled $22,756,759; 
same period 1922, $17,050,067. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.—Reports 
deficit of $6,236,995 for 1922, compared 
with surplus of $5,805,048 in 1921. 

Mackay Companies (The)—Will lay 
a new cable, which will operate directly 
between New York and London and 
will have a capacity twice that of any 
cable now in service between the 
United States and Europe. 

Mallinson (H. R.) Co.—Vice-president 
Hanson quoted as stating that earnings 
for the first six months of 1923 would 
exceed those for the entire year 1922. 

Manhattan Shirt Co.—Business i 
first quarter of 1923 was 20 per cent. 
over first quarter in 1922. 
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Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.—Net 
income for the first quarter of 1923 was 
303, against $151,667 in the first 
quarter of 1922. . 

Maxwell Motor Co.—April shipments 
totaled 8,163 cars, a new high monthly 
record. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Net profits 
for 1922, after deducting all charges, 
were approximately $25,276,000, or about 
$55 a share, against $12,540,000, or $26 a 
share, for 1921. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co.—For 
1922 reports deficit of $1,413,712, com- 
pared with net income of $3,537,016 in 

1. 
,— Cloak & Suit Co.—For first 

quarter net sales were $11,230,516, 
against $9,120,308 in first quarter 1922. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Earned $1.13 a 
share the. first quarter, compared with 
73 cents first quarter 1922. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Earned $14.87 a common share 
in 1922, compared with $12.94 in 1921. 

Pullman Co.—Producing 100 automo- 
bile bodies daily, and planning to in- 
crease operations. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
first four months of 1923 totaled $74,- 
978,529, compared with $57,115,423 in the 
same period in 1922. 

Simms Petroleum Co.—Reports sur- 
plus of $396,077 for first quarter. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
April sales were 84 per cent. over April, 
1922, while sales for first quarter were 
8) per cent. over first quarter of 1922. 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. 
—Earned 42 cents a share in 1922, com- 
pared with 18 cents in 1921. 

Texas Co. (The)—Supreme Court de- 
clared invalid the Oklahoma state license 
act, which was attacked by this com- 
pany in a suit to recover taxes illegally 
collected by the state. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co.—Earned 
$1.39 a share in 1922, against $3.89 in 
1921. 

Tide Water Oil Co.—Stockholders at 
the annual meeting protested against 
the action of the management in with- 
holding dividends on the stock. Earn- 
ings in 1922 were at the rate of about 
10 per cent. In first quarter of 1923 the 
company earned $1,092,000 more than in 
first quarter 1922. 

Utah Securities Corp—Net earnings 
for twelve months ended March 31 were 
$4,622,974, compared with $4,073,617 in 
Previous twelve months. 

Vivaudou (V.), Inc—For 1922 reports 
net profits, before taxes, of $592,947, or 
$1.97 a share. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
April bookings, not including the Vir- 
ginian Ry. electrification contract, were 
$17,741,000, against $17,828,000 in March. 

White Oil Corp.—For 1922 reports 
deficit, before depreciation and deple- 
tion, of $242,115, against deficit of $2,- 
543,026 in 1921. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Earnings for 
first quarter of 1923 totaled $2,729,468. 
In that period 39,030 cars were sold. 
Production and sales during May, ac- 
cording to President Willys, are ex- 
pected to reach 1,000 cars a day. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—For the first 
four months of 1923 reports sales of 
$52,002,813, compared with $44,900,755 in 
the first quarter of 1922. 











825 Communities 


in 15 states receive from the subsidiary operating 
companies of Middle West Utilities Company service 
essential to every branch of business endeavor. The 
dwellers in 639 towns look to them directly — and 
those in 186 other communities through interconnec- 
tion with other utilities, indirectly—for services upon 
which the comfort of all the people largely depends. 


HESE public servants perform a myriad of 
tasks. Important phases of their business are 
production and distribution of gas, manufacture 

and sale of ice, furnishing public water supply, and 
distribution of labor-saving appliances. 


EASURED in terms of revenue, however, 65 
per cent of their service is furnishing elec- 
tricity for practically every known use in 

which this mighty servant of man may be employed. 
In this the companies play an important part in all 
forms of industrial activity. Coal and iron mining, 
quarrying, drainage and irrigation pumping, drilling 
and pumping oil wells and operating oil refineries, and 
driving machinery in countless factories and on 
thousands of modern farms are some of the tasks 
performed. | 


HE story of the growth of these companies since 

the Middle West Utilities Company was formed 

is largely that of the advance of the electrical 
industry itself during the past decade. Within that 
period the subsidiaries have connected to central 
generating stations more than 800 communities by 
means of nearly 6,000 miles of high tension trans- 
mission lines. 


Earnings for Year 1922 


Gross Earnings of Subsidiary Companies.................--. $29,870,701 
Net Earnings from Operation ..........cccccccccccccccces 9,104,659 
Proportion Accruing to Middle West Utilities Company 





ples GUer IGWERE ccs. occ ccccce cc cccsccccctcccccccoccee 4,936,839 
Administration Expense, Interest, etc.............-2+--00- 1,938,272 
Balance Applicable to Stocks of Middle West. Utilities 

COMPARY coccccccccccccceecccscccsecccsssenseseceocsooss 2,998,547 
Dividends on Prior Lien Stock 

(Earned 3.7 times) ...........2 2c ce cece e cece eeeeesceeece 808,814 

$2,189,733 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 

(Earned 3.17 times) ..........0.-ee cece rere ree eeeeeeeees 689,656 

Balance for Common Stock ($9.04 a share).............-+-- $1,500,677 


The Prior Lien, Preferred and Common Stocks of 
Middle West Utilities Company merit your attention. 


For further information apply to any stock broker. 
These stocks are listed on the Chicago Stock 


Exchange. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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square cooler 
uses 25% less ice 





By using whole cakes 
of ice Jewett Water 
Coolers perform a 
double economy; 
eliminate both the 
waste of cracked ice 
—and the time and 
labor of cracking it. 











Installed in connec- 
tion with the regular 
water system Jewetts 
hygienically provide 
a constant supply of 
refreshing, cooled 
drinking water—that 
energizes your work- 
ers and_ stimulates 
production. 













Send for complete infor- 
mation and direct from 
factory prices. 






The 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
Established 1849 


28 Chandler St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


JEWETT 


Souare Water COOLER 


less ice 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salemanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
* istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is | 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 a. m. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be received 
promptly. 
Russell H. Conwell, Pres.. Broad 


a Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
a. 
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Labor and Wages 











Railroads 














BOUT 200,000 workers have been 
added to factory payrolls in New 
York State since the first reports of a 
labor shortage appeared a year ago, 
says the State Labor Department. “Only 
in the months of September and Octo- 
ber, 1922, and March, 1923,” says the 
statement, “has the number of workers. 
called for by the employers exceeded 
the number of persons registering for 
work since October, 1920. There is now, 
however, a plain trend toward a real 
shortage of labor. There are very few 
inactive industries from which labor 
may be drawn, and the increasing re- 
quirements of some manufacturing in- 
dustries, the great activity in building 
work, and the seasonal demands for 
farm and road work are tending to 
make the situation more acute.” 
Indications, however, are that the 


greatest building boom in the history. 
of the United States has begun to flat- - 


ten out. In New York City operations 
on at least $60,000,000 worth of new 
buildings have been suspended due to 
prevailing high wages and cost of ma- 
terials. Figures from other parts of 
the country indicate that the slump is 
not confined to New York City. Build- 
ing permits issued in April in 242 prin- 
cipal cities as reported by S. W. Straus 
& Co. totaled $340,400,000, a loss as com- 
pared with March, of 16 per cent., but 
a gain over April, 1922, of 58 per cent. 
New York City was the largest loser, 
showing a falling off of 6 per cent. over 
April a year ago and 76 per cent. over 
March, 1923. 

Demands for wage increases for all 
classes of rail shopmen will be made to 
all railroads on which last Summer’s 
strike has been settled, it was declared 
by representatives of the New York 
Central System Federation. 

The Great Northern Railway granted 
a wage increase to 10,000 maintenance- 
of-way employees ranging from $10 to 
$5.84 a month. 

Announcement was made by the Ship- 
ping Board of an average 15 per cent. 
increase in the wages of seamen. 

The American Federation of Labor 
served notice on its affiliated unions that 
they cannot have dealings with the 
Soviet Government of Russia and re- 
main in the Federation. Even approval 
of the Bolshevist authority is to be a 
cause for the cancellation of a union’s 
charter. 

To prevent the exodus of negroes 
from the South to the North joint meet- 
ings of white and negro citizens have 
been called in many Southern cities to 
discuss the situation. Activities of labor 
agents from the North are under in- 
vestigation in Tennessee. 

Neither the anthracite nor bituminous 
miners will consent to a reduction in 
wages when their present agreement 
expires, according to John L. Lewis, 
president of the union. 












ECLARING that there is a ten pj. 
lion dollar difference in the valya. 
tion contended for by the railroads an 
that “advocated by responsible publi 
authorities,” the committee on trans. 
portation of the progressive group i 
Congress, in co-operation with seve 
governors, issued a call for the first na. 
tional conference on valuation of Amer. 
ican railroads, to be held in Chicago op 
May 25 and 26. The announcement js 
interpreted as the opening of a drive 
against the railroads to be conducted by 
the progressives and to be supported by 
certain members of the farm bloc. 
Net railway operating income of the 
Class I railroads during March was $3. 
568,000. For the same month last year 
the figure was $83,487,000. March earn- 
ings were at the annual rate of 5.8 per 
cent. on tentative valuation, as against 


5.96 per cent. in March, 1922, the 
American Railway Association  esti- 
mates. 


Car loadings for the last week in 
April totaled 963,694 cars, the highest 
on record for that date, and only 54,845 
below the record for all time, which was 
reached in the week ended October 14, 
1920. 

To clear their tracks for coal ship- 
ments during the rush season of At- 
tumn and early Winter the railroads 
have adopted a policy calling for the 
expenditure of $27,000,000 for an early 
coal supply and the expenditure of con- 
siderable more for coal storage facilities. 
In keeping with this program, the Erie, 
President Underwood announces, now 
has thirty-six days’ coal supply on hand, 
and by September 1 will have stored a 
supply for ninety days. 








Prices 

















(comMontTy prices declined slightly 
during April. Dun’s index number 
for May 1 was $192,944, compared with 
$193,087 on April 1. Increases in the 
prices of breadstuffs, meats, clothing, 
and textiles and miscellaneous articles 
were reported, but these were offset by 
decreases in metals, dairy and garden 
products and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. The decline in April, as shown by 
Bradstreet’s compilation, reached 2 pet 
cent., with the chief weakness in pro- 
visions and textiles, but with metals also 
contributing to the lower average. 
Seven separate groups declined and six 
advanced, but advances were very 
slight. 

The cost of materials and not wages 
is the chief factor in the high cost of 
building, in the opinion of M. J. Col- 
leran, president of the new Building 
Trades Council of New York, who of- 
fered to lead a movement in the build- 
ing trades which would have as its ob- 
ject the placing of a prohibition on ex- 
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orbitant wages if the manufacturers of 
building materials and building con- 
wractors would place a similar limitat- 
fon on exorbitant prices of materials 
and contractors’ profits. ; 

Consumers must look to improvement 
and increases in efficiency of anthracite 
coal distribution for any possible de- 
creased prices, members of the Coal 
Commission who have just returned 
from a tour of inspection through the 
Pennsylvania mining region, declare. 

The General Electric Company an- 
nounced a reduction in lamp prices, 
which decreases the list price of Mazda 
incandescent lamps approximately 10 


per cent. 


a Washington | 


thes United States Government will 
show a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending 
Tune 30, 1923, of at least $60,000,000, if 
revised estimates of Director General 
of the Budget Lord prove correct. This 
is a difference on the credit side of the 
ledger of about $150,000,000 over fig- 
ures that were prepared about January 
1, which showed an estimated deficit for 
the year of $93,000,000. This remark- 
able showing is attributed to two 
things: first, extraordinary economies in 
the running of the Government. prac- 
ticed throughout every department and 
supervised by the Budget Bureau; sec- 
ond, vastly increased returns over esti- 
mates from both the internal revenue 
taxes, from customs taxes and from 
post office receipts. Estimated ex- 
penditures, Mr. Lord said, are about 
$200,000,000 below the actual expenses 
of the Government for the previous 




















s fiscal year. 


A proposal made before the Federal 
Reserve Board by Governor W. P. G. 
Harding, of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, to establish a branch or agency 
of that bank in Cuba, was opposed by 
representatives of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and other New York 
banking institutions. President Mitchell 


| of the National City Bank argued that 


if permission were to be given to any 
reserve bank the Atlanta Reserve Bank, 
because of its proximity to the Cuban 
held, should have precedence. 

Minnesota’s occupation tax on the 
valuation of iron ore mined or pro- 
duced in that State was declared con- 
stitutional and valid by the Supreme 
Court. 

A bill, sponsored by the farm bloc, 
Providing fo, the Government’s entry 
into the wheat market and stabiling No. 
1 northern spring wheat at $1.75 a 
bushel, will be introduced at the next 
session of Congress by Senator Gooding 
of Idaho. 


ee 


Shipping and Trade | 




















Q VERTURNING the opinion of the 
‘Attorney General, the Supreme 
cd held that American ships could 
ape and sell liquors outside the 
ne oe But, in the most posi- 
blaagpee: it declared that neither a 
‘Samad nor American vessel could bring 
= oxicants within the territorial limits 
‘ the United States, even as ship stores 








Make your 
desk phone 
as private 
as a booth 












THE HUSH-A-PHONE 


VOICE SILENCER designed for confidential con- 

versation, clear transmission and office quiet. Not 
a permanent attachment. Slips right on and off the 
mouthpiece of any phone. 


VOICE PRIVACY is brought to your desk or your home. Those 
around you cannot hear a word you say when you use the 
Hush-A-Phone. 


OFFICE QUIET during phone talks is also 
assured. The Hush-A-Phone does not allow 
your voice to escape into the room. It excludes 
noises from the transmitter, giving a quiet wire ‘Teas th on 
and clearer transmission. asl’ dia edie 


your letterhead 
for free book- 
let, “How to 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN—W rite or call for particular Make Your 
of our attractive proposition 1, General Agents and Salesmen Ph one as 
Private as a 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION |} Booth.” 


Room 1383, 19 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Prominent business firms are using it and 
recommend it as an efficiency promoter. 

















VISIBLE 


Saves Seconds for “Information’’ 
and Increases Business Profits 


HROUGH the installation of an Index Visible reference file the “Informa- 
~ — of = oak ~— > exchange save from thirty to 
orty seco on eac touc the er and lan 

produce the desired facts almost instantly. ee 


In business houses throughout the world Index Visible records suppl ‘orma many kinds 
with equal efficiency. Unique fontures provide extreme apecd af egeration, complete Seca, 


Small, portable I-V-I Ring Books are a great convenience to salesmen and for short lists of 


In fact, there’s a type of Index Visible equipment designed to meet every record keeping need. 
May we send an expert to consult with you? Advance literature on request. 


INDEX VISIBLE, Inc. 


Main Office and Factory: New Haven, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 
Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter Street, Toronto, Canada 














ASK FOR THE 
BOOK 


Gratis to 
writers of 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 


exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


OU want safety first when you in- 
vest your savings. But if you can 

get also a good rate of interest and 
have your principal increase in value, 
you will build up greater profits. How to de 
conservatively by taking advantage of the 

nd securities is 


Get a copy on 

Money refunded 
without question if the book does not fully 
6a’ 


Descriptive booklet of publications 
sent without charge on request. 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 683 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 























Basic Investments 


Electric Light 
Power and Gas 


ut) Utility Securities 
Company 


Chicago.Ill. Milwauhee, Wis. 
72 West Adams St. 1306 First Wisconsin 
STS National Banh Bldg. 


TELEPHONE 
RANDOLPH 2944 TEL BROADWAY 706 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
135th DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Monday, July 16, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 


June 20, 1923. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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or under seal, without violating the na- 
tional prohibitien law. Chairman Lasker, 
however, made it clear that until Presi- 
dent Harding withdraws his instructions 
that no intoxicants are to be offered 
aboard the Government-owned vessels 
there will be no change. 

Ambassador Jusserand of France 
called at the State Department and in- 
formed Secretary Hughes that the rul- 
ing was contrary to French law. 

For the first time since 1914, the bal- 
ance of trade in imports and exports of 
merchandise turned against the United 
States in March, when imports totaled 
$402,000,000 and exports only $341,162,- 
349, leaving an excess of imports of $60,- 
837,651, the largest for any one month 
in the country’s history. 

World international trade in 1922 ap- 
proximated $45,000,000,000 against $40,- 
000,000,000 in 1921, $65,000,000,000 in 
1920, $75,000,000,000 in the high record 
year of 1919, and $40,000,000,000 in the 
in the year preceding the war, accord- 
ing to O. P. Austin, statistician of the 
National City Bank of New York. 


| Cotton and Grain | 


OT 


vor wee onan 


HE past fortnight in the cotton 
market was a repetition in most 


respects of the very mixed sentiment,- 


erratic trading and wide fluctuations of 
the previous two weeks, with bearish 
tendencies continuing to predominate. 
The bad weather in the cotton belt has 
given the new crop a very late start 
and it is in poor condition in so many 
sections that much replanting will be 
necessary. Some of those who were 
predicting 35 and 40 cent cotton as late 
as the end of March are now talking of 
20 cent cotton for July deliveries and 18 
for the new crop months. It is very 
likely, however, long before these prices 
are reached the selling movement will 
be greatly overdone and the market is 
in a position to have a sharp rebound, 
particularly in the event of any further 
bad weather in the cotton belt. 


Stocks of American cotton on hand 
April 1, the Commerce Department es- 
timated, totaled 6,039,000 bales, while the 
total world stocks of cotton on the 
same date amounted to 12,010,000 bales. 


During the eight months ended April 
1 the Department estimated consump- 
tion of American cotton at 9,021,000 
bales, and world consumption from all 
sources at 15,281,000 bales. 


Smaller crops than last year of win- 
ter wheat, rye and hay were forecast by 
the Department of Agriculture, basing 
its estimates on conditions existing 
May 1. 

Winter wheat, sown last Autumn on 
the second largest area ever planted to 
that crop, suffered heavy abandonment, 
and on May 1 the area remaining to be 
harvested was 14.3 per cent. less than 
sown. 


The crop’s condition on May 1 was 
80.1 per cent. of normal, or 7.4 per cent. 
below the ten-year average. 

Indications are for a yield of 4.5 bush- 
els per acre, or a total production of 
578,287,000 bushels. Last year’s crop 
was 586,204,000 bushels and the average 
of the preceding five years 565,905,000 
bushels. 
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Other Important Items 


ata 

A* increase of 6 cents in the per cap, 

ita circulation of money in th 

country during April was reported by 

the Treasury. On May 1 the per capity 

circulation was $42.04, compared wi 
$41.98 on April 1. 

Fire collects a national tax of $1,0), 
minute, according to the National Fi, 
Protection Association. The anny 
fire loss is placed at 15,000 lives ay 
more than $500,000,000 by the exper 
who declare 80 per cent. of fires ay 
preventable. 

Seymour L. Cromwell, president 9 
the New York Stock Exchange, jp ; 
report covering the first two years of 
his presidency, says that, excluding 
Liberty bonds, estimates of the px 
value of listings show an increase ¢ 
$5,846,717,543, or 16 per cent., betwee 
Aug. 1, 1921, and March 1, 1923, & 
also points out that, exclusive of Li}. 
erty bonds, total securities listed 4 
present have a par value of $42,308.24. 
923. 

The Court of Appeals upheld the cop. 
stitutionality of the law which exempts 
new dwellings in New York City from 
taxation for ten years after April | 
1923. 

The new oil law passed by the Mex: 
can Chamber of Deputies does no 
meet with the approval of the officials 
of the leading American oil companies 
affected by the law. To uphold the new 
law, says a statement by the Producer 
of Petroleum in Mexico, would mea 
confiscation of all oil properties a- 
quired before May 1, 1917. 

The aggregates of 260 life insurance 
companies covering 1922 discloses the 
fact that these companies wrote over 
$10,500,000,000 of life insurance, the 
largest amount of new business evet 
written in the history of life insurance 
in this country. 

Co-operation with foreign ship owners 
in place of competition was urged by 
James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in i 
speech before the National Foreign 
Trade Council. He said: 


There is an opportunity for a tra¢- 
ing relation. The Shipping Board 
admittedly has many more ships than 
it hopes or needs to sell to Americats. 
Retain sufficient for our needs, and 
sell to foreigners the surplus. Inter: 
nationally there can be built a basis 
for the sale of the board’s ships 2 
the world’s market price in a manner 
which will give to the American ship 
owners a paying basis for the volume 
of trade they seek. The board will be 
in a position to say to the America 
company in a given trade route: 

“Co-operate with the foreign lines 
now competing with you; furnish one 
half of the tonnage required to mov 
the freight over a particular route, 
each to act as loading and discharg- 
ing agent for the other; each plan 
which ships of the two companies wil 
operate on an alternate schedule, and 
thus will receive an equal portion 
the business moving in both direc 
tions.” 
The outstanding fact in the shippiné 

situation of the world to-day, Mr. Fat 
rell said, is the rapid recovery of the 
German merchant fleet. 
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ES —— 
| International 

Canada—Reciprocity with the United 
States on agricultural produce was pro- 
posed in the House of Commons by the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, in connection with the intro- 
duction of his annual budget. It seems 
certain, however, that if the new pro- 
posals should be approved in Parlia- 
ment, and should the American Govern- 
ment be prepared to accept the Cana- 
dian proffer, a vigorous political con- 
test would be precipitated, with the 
possibility of another election in the 
coming fall. The manufacturing prov- 
inces of Eastern Canada are strongly 
opposed to the measure as they believe 
it would eventually lead to reciprocity 
in industrial products. 

Canada’s trade with the United States 
is increasing. Imports during the year 
ended March 31 were $540,917,432, com- 
pared with $515,958,196 in the preceding 
year; dutiable imports totaled $332,262,- 
722, against $312,593,534. Exports were 
$380,347,721, compared with $304,104,177 
a year ago. 


Great Britain—Affairs on the Con- 
tinent continue to have a depressing ef- 
fect on business. Germany’s repara- 
tions offer and the manner of its re- 
jection by France is regarded as an- 
other instance showing the incompati- 
bility of the French and British ideas. 

Lord Curzon’s reply to the German of- 
fer expresses disappointment with the pro- 
posals made and informs the German Gov- 
ernment “that a contribution much more 
serious and much more precise is required 
than any which yet has been forthcoming.” 

Radical differences’ ‘between’ the 
Turks and the Allies and the Americans 
over the special legal guarantees to be 
accorded to foreigners, instead of’ the 
former consular courts ‘abolished by 
Turkey as part of the capitulations, 
threaten to cause the collapse of the 
second Near East Conference. 

The Government’ in a note to the 
Russian Soviet Government demands, 
first, satisfactory assurances concern- 
ing propaganda; second, admission by 
the Soviet of liability for various of- 
fenses against British subjects and 
ships, with an undertaking to pay com- 
pensation for these offenses, and, third, 
unequivocal withdrawal of the two 
communications framed by the Soviet 
Government in reply to the protests 
handed to the Moscow Foreign Office 
by the British representative in con- 
nection with the recent religious prose- 
cutions. Failure to meet these de- 
mands, says the note, will be taken to 
mean that the Soviet does not wish to 
maintain the existing relations between 
the two Governments. | 
A conciliatory reply by the Soviet, how- 
€ver, prevented an immediate break and 
further negotiations are now in progress. 
An upward movement in wholesale 
Prices in Great Britain is recorded by 
The Economist” in its index number 
as of May 1, the total rising 48 points, 
to 4,440, the highest point touched since 
the end of November, 1921. 
Unemployment in March, the Minis- 


tty of Labor reports, was the smallest 
since March, 1921. 
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CORD TIRES 


_ Buy Tires 
of Known Quality 


MORE rapidly than ever, this fact is 

finding a permanent place in the 
minds of this country’s car owners— Fisk 
Cords have created a new standard of 
tire service. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











mediate and unequivocal reply to Ger- 
many as a necessary step in the ne- 
gotiations. The belief still prevails that 
Germany’s attitude can have no other 
meaning than her early abandonment of 
resistance. 

The Rhineland High Commission has 
abolished the 10 per cent. export tax 
in the Ruhr, and has replaced it with 
the ad valorem tax based on the Ger- 
man tariff of 1921. 

A Franco-Belgian counter-repara- 
tions plan, it is understood, will drop 
the old scheme of a large international 
loan for Germany and will be based oa 
a demand that Germany assume the in- 
terest and sinking fund charges of the 
costs of reparations for the devastated 
regions. All guarantees taken are to 
be held, including the Ruhr. 


Germany—Pessimism concerning the 
prospects of a reparation settlement 
with France has been deepened by the 
French and English replies to the German 
offer and by the Krupp trial. 








In a further effort to control the 
mark further restrictions on the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange were put in 
force. To purchase foreign exchange, 
there is necessary first the permit of 
the local taxation office, unless the 
buyer is a registered merchant. Ex- 
change may be bought in a foreign 
market only through a German ex- 
change bank, and the granting of mark 
credits on the security of foreign ex- 
change is forbidden. 


Meantime, the Government’s floating 
debt continues to increase. The figure 
on April 30 was 10,291,227,000,000 marks, 
which compares with 289,400,000,000 at 
the end of April, 1922. 


German industry has become more 
active, owing to the belief in a further 
rise of prices. The advance was re- 
sumed during April, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung’s index of average commodity 
prices as of May 1, based on 100, works 
out at 8237, compared with 6,427 on 
April 1. 

















WHAT HENRY CLEWS 
SAID ABOUT MARKET ADVICE 


Henry Clews, venerable and veteran banker, has passed on to 
the Great Beyond. But his deeds, his works, his sane and 
sound advice to investors and speculators will live forever. 


What Mr. Clews said in his book of memoirs, “Twenty-Eight 
Years in Wall Street,” published in 1887, should prove of value 
to investors of to-day; for while Wall Street has made great 
strides since then, the fundamentals are still the same. To quote: 


“As I have pointed out in another chapter, speculation is a business 
that must be studied as a specialty, and though it is popularly 
believed that any man who has money can speculate, yet the ordi- 
nary man, without special training in the business, is liable to make 
as great a mistake in this attempt as the man who thinks he can act 
as his own lawyer, and who is said ‘to have a fool for a client’. 





“The common delusion, that expert knowledge is not required in 
speculation, has wrecked many fortunes and reputations in Wall 
Street, and is still very influential in its pernicious and illusory 
achievements. 


“When a man wants correct advice in law, he goes to a professional 
lawyer in good standing, one who has made a reputation in the 
courts, and who has afforded other evidence to the public that he is 
reliable. 


“Professional advice in Wall Street, as in legal affairs, is worth 
paying for and costs less in the end—my advice to those who want 
to make money in Wall Street is to ignore the counsel of ‘tippers’ 
and when they want ‘points’ to purchase, let them go to those 
who have established a reputation for giving sound advice in such 
matters, and who have ample resources for furnishing correct 
information on financial topics, as well as a personal interest in 
making all the money they can for their clients.” 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 


May Be of Value to You. 
Why Not Ask for Details? 


Our Service is composed of a Weekly Bulletin—mailed every 
Friday, and Special Bulletins from time to time as conditions 
warrant—plus personal, individual attention to your securities 


through the medium of our OPINION REPORTS. 


We suggest to investors that they study the nature of our 
Service in detail to determine whether we have or have not the 
equipment to meet their requirements. 


Detailed information and a sample copy of 
our Weekly Bulletin will be mailed on re- 
quest, without obligation of any kind. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Send me sample copy of your Weekly Bulletin and full details of your 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Full Data 


Recently a woman depositor entered 
a Boston bank to make a deposit. She 
had some bills and checks to deposit, s 
she procured a deposit slip which te 
quired the listing of bills, specie, and 
‘checks. She listed her bills and checks 
in their respective places, but was 
somewhat in doubt as to what to list 
under specie. After a few moments’ 
thought she wrote after the word specie 
“Female”—and turned in her deposit— 


‘ $5 prize to A. Plantinga, 1025 South. 


bridge street, Worcester, Mass. 
* * * 


“It’s Nicer to Lie Abed” 

A city man who went to work ona 
farm was awakened the first morning 
about 3 o’clock. 

“Roll out!” said the farmer. 

“What’s the matter; is the house 
afire?” asked the city man, with a 
yawn. 

“No; it’s time to go to work,” replied 
the farmer. 

“What kind of work can you do this 
time of day?” 

“Milk the cows,” answered the 
farmer, his anger arising. 

“Well, you don’t have to sneak up on 
‘em in the dark, do you?” asked the 
exasperated city man.—$1 prize to Stan- 
ley R. Jordon, 519 Guerrero street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


* * * 


Bill Malone 


An aged negro was employed a 
handy man around a suburban home. 
Being unable to read or write, he asked 
the lady of the house to write a letter 
for him once a month, at his dictation, 
to a Virginia relative. With each let- 
ter, as he instructed, a $5 bill, taken 
from his wages, was enclosed for “Bill 
Malone.” 

Finally the mistress’ curiosity com- 
pelled her to ask: 

“Uncle Moses, who is this ‘Bill Ma 
lone’ you send $5 to every month? Is 
he a colored man?” 

“No, Miss Lucy, he ain’t no culled 
man,” answered the old man evasively. 

“Then he must be a white man, and 
it seems odd—” 

“No, ’scuse me, Miss Lucy, dat’s all 
right. He ain’t no culled man, an’ he 
ain’t no white man—he ain’t no man ‘t 
all. He’s just bill ’m-loan association.” 
—$1 prize to Samuel B. Curran, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 





